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THE WEEK. health, and has undoubtedly derived benefit from 


the bracing air of the Bay of Biscay. His return is by 
no means inopportune, and will, it is to be hoped, help 
THE principal event of the week | to put anend tothesurmising which hasbeen so largely 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: has been the discussion of the | indulged in since the appearance of the untruthful 
AT HOME. Local Government Bill in the | statement of the Pall Mall Gazette. Serious work : 
House of Lords. We have dealt | awaits the Cabinet, and its deliberations must begin . 
at length elsewhere with the various amendments | at once. The line to be taken with regard to the ) 
that have been carried in the Bill at the suggestion | House of Lords and its amendments on the two 
of Lord Salisbury. All that we need say here is | Government Bills must, of course, occupy the first 
that they have manifestly been designed for the | place in the attention of Ministers. But there 
express purpose of destroying the real value of the | are many other matters upon which deliberation 
measure. If it were to become law in its present | is necessary. The new session of Parliament 
shape it would be a bitter disappointment to the | will begin immediately after the close of the present 
rural population of England, and a useless excres- | session, and as it must begin with the customary 
cence on the Statute-Book. Lord Salisbury’s appetite | Queen’s Speech, it is necessary to delay no longer 
for the work of destruction seemed to grow as he | in settling the programme for the coming year. The 
proceeded, and he apparently took a positive plea- | Budget, too, is at hand, and the Chancellor of the ; 
sure in mangling for the mere sake of mangling. | Exchequer will have to lay before his colleagues the 
However foolish or monstrous his proposals might | important financial proposals it is understood he is | 


—~~oo— 


be, he was sure of securing the support of the whole | about to submit to the House of Commons. There 
herd of Tory peers, whilst the bishops displayed | are also some foreign questions — notably that of 
even more than their wonted subserviency to the | Egypt—which have reached a stage in which Cabinet 
Conservative leader. decisions may be called for. Ministers have there- 
fore, it will be seen, plenty of work in hand, and for j 
them, at least, the Parliamentary vacation is now at : 
THERE was one break in the monotony of the | an end. | 
: 





proceedings in the House of Lords. The Duke of 
Devonshire and the Liberal Unionists began by 
showing as much zeal in the work of destruction as 
Lord Salisbury himself, but eventually they took 


WHEN a politician has broken with his old party 
and does not feel himself quite at home in the new 
at er one to which he has deserted, the natural alternative 

right, having probably been warned by some of | that occurs to him, if he be a man of enterprise, is to 
their friends outside of the danger they were run- | gtart a party of his own. This idea has haunted 
ning. On Monday the Duke of Devonshire expostu- | My, Chamberlain at various times since he cast 
lated more than once with the Tory leader, whilst | jimself adrift from Liberalism in 1886. It recurs 
on Tuesday he broke loose from him altogether, and | ¢> him with special force on those occasions when he 
sueceeded in compelling the withdrawal of one very presides in state at some function in Birmingham 
mischievous amendment. Still, despite this tardy | _¢5, Birmingham is his principality, where there 
action on the part of the Liberal Unionists, the Bill is no rival near his throne, and there his sense 
has been reduced to a mere wreck by the savage | of personality experiences a natural inflation. 
onslaught of Lord Salisbury, and a measure which | Qne of these occasions, a conference of local 
the Tories in the House of Commons professed to | Liberal Unionist associations, occurred on Thursday 
approve in principle has been virtually destroyed by | afternoon, and Mr. Chamberlain accordingly revived 
the landlords of the Upper House. It remains to be | jj, idea of a “National Party” with unusual 


seen whether the House of Commons will acquiesce | .5Jendour of elaboration. He went into particulars 
in the destruction of a measure to which it devoted | ahout a “left centre” and a “right centre,” and 


so much time and labour. Present appearances | goors open to Liberalism on the one hand and to 
indicate that we are on the eve of one of the fiercest Toryism on the other. There is a certain pathos 
struggles on record between the representative | jn ‘these performances, and somehow one sym- 
chamber and the body that represents only the | yathises with the unhappy prodigal when he is 
absurd and exclusive privileges of a narrow caste. in this vein. He has cast away his heritage, 
and he cannot find another. They will not give 
him the place he thinks his due in the Tory 

Mr. GLADSTONE returns to England to-day | party, and there is no hope for him in a return to 
after his holiday at Biarritz. He is in excellent | the ancient fold. The sight of his little group of 
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organisers stirs up the ambition of the old Caucus boss, 
who dreams of being a National boss, and he gives 
himself up to the vainest chimera. No! Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, the heir of Toryism, is not going to sell his 
birthright in order to play chief courtier to Mr. 
Chamberlain as head of the National Party. 


Tue Junior Civil Lord of the Admiralty delivered 
a very useful speech to his constituents at Dundee 
on Thursday night, in which he placed the position 
of the Government on the question of the Navy in 
a clear and necessary light. It was the first full 
extra-Parliamentary statement which the Admiralty 
has taken the opportunity of making since the recent 
controversy, and Mr. Robertson is to be congratulated 
on the complete manner in which he has disposed 
of some of the remarkably absurd assumptions 
of Opposition critics. Amongst other things, 
Mr. Robertson made it plain that the Govern- 
ment had taken its measures for strengthening 
the Navy before any pressure had been sought to be 
exerted from the outside; and he pointed out that 
that pressure, when it arose, did not begin in the 
Opposition press, but began in this paper, whose 
articles and those of the Daily News the Civil Lord 
did us the honour to say were “ by far the strongest 
and best-informed” of those that appeared on the 
subject. 


Mr. BALFour, in the interesting speech he de- 
livered at Leicester on Saturday, dwelt at elaborate 
length upon a contrast which he drew between the 
“new Radicalism” and the old. It is one of the 
inconveniences of a party with a purely negative 
policy that its most intelligent advocates are some- 
times driven to place themselves in absurd dilemmas 
in the effort to say something positive. Mr. Balfour 
defending Radicalism, whether old or new, was a 
singular spectacle; but Mr. Balfour attacking the 
new Radicalism, as against the old, when the most 
earnest wish of his heart was that the circumstances 
of his party would permit of his taking a fresh plunge 
into new Toryism, was a curious anomaly indeed. As 
for the difference between the new Radicalism and 
the old, we freely admit it. If we did not dislike 
strong language we would say we glory in it. The 
life of Radicalism is motion, advance, progress. The 
new Toryism as compared with the old also shows 
an advance; but it is an advance back-foremost. 
The difference in the twois this: the new Radicalism 
progresses in the direction in which it wants to go, 
and the new Toryism is driven in the direction in 
which it doesn’t. 


THE impression given by the summary of the re- 
commendations of the Commission on a Teaching 
University for London may perhaps be modified by a 
study of the full report, which is not obtainable as we 
write. As they stand they will probably not quite 
satisfy any of the interests most concerned with 
the question—which is only another way of saying 
that they are the result of a series of compromises, 
and probably the most satisfactory result attainable. 
We are not, of course, to see the realisation of that 
grandiose ideal—a sort of University of Berlin purged 
of all extraneous control and actuated only by pure 
love of learning—which Professor Karl Pearson held up 
before us rather more than a year ago. The Univer- 
sity will still be, like other English and most foreign 
universities, primarily a place for hall-marking 
persons of certain attainments. But at least the 
practical educationists will be much better repre- 
sented in the governing body of the new University 
than they are in the present one, to judge from its 
lamentably polymathic arts course. And the students 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemplo in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the forcign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





of law and medicine who avail themselves of the 
unrivalled facilities of study that London affords 
will be able, we trust, to enter the University by a 
less unsatisfactory road than the present Matricula- 
tion Examination—which seems expressly made to 
provide for the examiner's art. 


Two obvious difficulties, however, beset the 
scheme. The admission of external and internal 
students to the same degrees by slightly different 
roads must create some uncertainty and lower the 
value of all degrees. It was on this rock that a 
previous proposal went to pieces in May, 1891. If, as 
in the popular English view—which we do not defend, 
but must perforce accept—a University is essentially 
an organisation for affixing letters to the names of 
instructed persons, very different classes of such per- 
sons ought not to have the same mark. Whatever the 
success of the effort to keep the same standard for 
both classes, the “internal” student, who has been 
taught by his professors, and comes into daily con- 
tact with other students, will, ceteris paribus, be 
the better man. Then, the active section of the 
present graduates of London—a body of hetero- 
geneous composition but acute self-consciousness—is 
only too likely to take offence both at the diminution 
of its representation and at the superimposition of 
a new sort of graduates—who in their own opinion, 
at any rate, will be better men. But the present Uni- 
versity of London could not have been left to stand 
apart. We should not have feared, as some have 
feared, a Dutch auction in the degrees of the two 
rival Universities; but the older one would have lost 
the best of its examinees and become a very inferior 
Examining Board. Moreover, while the matter re- 
mains in suspense, so must also all schemes for the 
improvement of the present examinations. It is 
tolerably clear that no other scheme was possible, 
and it is the business of the Government to give the 
present one speedy effect. 


THE glories of the Franco-Russian al- 
ABROAD. liance are somewhat tarnished just now 
—first, by the resignation by Admiral 
Gervais of the post specially created for him after 
Cronstadt, in consequence of civilian and, seem- 
ingly, unfounded criticisms on the navy; and 
secondly, by the preparations now being made in 
the Chamber to raise the tax on foreign grain with- 
out excepting Russia. Admiral Gervais was during 
his visit the virtual representative of the French 
nation at St. Petersburg; and the fact that he is 
now in conflict with the Minister of Marine can 
hardly fail to produce an unfavourable impression 
in the mind of the Czar. It is curious, especially in 
view of the conclusion of the Russo-German treaty, 
that France cannot manage to relax her Protectionist 
policy in favour of her ally. It is still more curious 
that that treaty should be regarded as a kind of 
treachery to France. But nobody is so short-sighted 
as a determined Protectionist. 


THE Russo-German treaty of commerce, which 
has been virtually settled this week, will remove 
—if the Reichstag should adopt it—some, at least, of 
the gravest dangers to the peace of Europe. The 
German Emperor, at any rate, thinks so, and said as 
much at a Parliamentary dinner given by the Chan- 
cellor on Monday last. Its fate in the Reichstag is 
still doubtful ; but the reduction of the present duty 
on imported Russian grain by 50 per cent. is balanced 
by a number of reductions of an equal amount on 
German manufactured articles imported into Russia ; 
and though the Prussian landlords may lament, and 
take occasion to renew their attacks on the Chan- 
cellor, it is probable that the Catholic Centre, who 
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hold the balance of parties in the Reichstag, are 
more open to conciliation. If the treaty should be 
rejected, it isalmost certain that a dissolution will 
follow, and that in the ensuing elections the whole 
force of the Government will be used against its 
opponents. 


THERE is a curious lull in the excitement in Italy 
—a lull so marked that a reaction is noticeable even 
in the Conservative press against the Government 
for the severe measures taken to suppress disturb- 
ance. The heavy sentences, amounting in all to 
twenty-three years’ penal servitude, passed by a 
military tribuna! on Signor Molinari, the leader of 
the disturbances at Carrara, have evoked protests 
from other quarters than the Extreme Left. His 
offences, which seem to have consisted chiefly in 
haranguing the population in the mountains—no re- 
porters being present, not even a police shorthand 
writer, after the fashion of coerced Ireland—were 
committed before the proclamation of the state of 
siege in the district; and there is some doubt as to 
whether that proclamation is retrospective. At 
least seventy interpellations, chiefly on the recent 
disturbances, await the opening of the Chamber 
on Tuesday week; and it is not surprising that the 
suspicion should gain strength that it will not re- 
assemble at all. Signor Crispi—who, it is said, is, or 
has been, rather seriously ill—is reported to have 
said that if it insists on committing suicide he will 
not prevent it. In other words, unless it votes him 
the dictatorial powers he demands, he will dissolve. 
That he will ask for these powers is confirmed by 
the semi-official organ of the Italian army; and the 
continued prorogation of the Chamber, with a Bill 
of indemnity when his work is done, may be the 
simplest way of effecting his purpose. 





THE gold premium, the barometer of Argentine 
affairs (except that it always rises for a disturbance), 
has indicated an approaching storm for the last fort- 
night, though no further information has been vouch- 
safed the British investor. Very various causes have 
been assigned, but there can be little doubt that 
the Congressional elections were prominent among 
them. The result has been, as was fully expected, 
the success of the Radical candidates. Congress is 
at last, we imagine, purged of most of its Celmanite 
elements, though as only half the body is affected 
by the elections the cleansing may not be complete. 
For the moment this may complicate the situation 
—it may, for instance, be an encouragement to the 
“ revolutionists” in the various provinces, whose de- 
mands were so inadequately met last autumn by the 
Federal Government, to renew their efforts; but in 
the long run it is undoubtedly a good. The Radicals 
are the party of honest government and of economy, 
and the Congress of which half has just retired has 
just shown fresh tendencies to extravagance. 





Mr. Henry JAMES has given the 

LITERATURE, title “ Partial Portraits” to a very 
SCIENCE, etc. delightful volume of literary essays 
which he has just published with 

Messrs. Macmillan. The essays have already ap- 
peared singly in various magazines, American and 
English, but all lovers of good writing and fine 
criticism will be glad to have them collected. What 
Mr. James says of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is 
happily descriptive of himself: “He is curious of 
expression, and regards the literary form not 
simply as a code of signals but as the keyboard 
of the piano, and as so much plastic material... . 
He is as different as possible from the sort of 
writer who regards words as numbers, and a page 
as the mere addition of them.” What one feels 
in reading Mr. James, and what makes the 
reading of him so satisfactory, is that one is in 
contact with a conscious and distinguished literary 





artist who possesses a rare talent and who has 
acquired the mastery of it. The singular subtleties 
of expression, the power of distinguishing and con- 
veying half-tones and elusive shades of perception 
which are a mark of that talent, are richly exhibited 
in this book, and they are exhibited in connection 
with a very sane and shrewd critical judgment. 
The “ partial portraits ” include studies of Emerson, 
George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, Stevenson, Miss 
Woolson, Alphonse Daudet, Maupassant, Turguénieff, 
Du Maurier. 





In the perpetual bombardment of the earth 
by streams of cosmical matter, against which our 
atmosphere alone protects us, there must be 
occasions, of course, when these meteoritic bodies 
are too large to be at once vaporised in their path 
through the air, so that they reach the earth’s 
surface, or sometimes very near to it, before they 
are completely burnt up. <A case of the latter kind 
occurred towards the end of last month, and there 
were many observers who were fortunate enough to 
witness the appearance of such a slow-moving fire- 
ball. So brilliant was it that the whole sky was. 
illuminated, and the planets Jupiter and Venus were 
quite outclassed. The fire-ball seems to have been 
no mean one, for we hear that besides making a 
tremendous report like a clap of thunder, and shak- 
ing the earth at Alvechurch, near Redditch, it 
was the means of shaking crockery off the shelves 
of cottages at Hallow, and displacing slates from the 
house-roofs at Wych Malvern. Mr. Denning, our 
greatest authority in these matters, locates the point 
where it would have met the earth's surface, had it 
continued its course, at Swindon, but the point of 
actual disappearance about four miles north of 
Ashchurch, near Tewkesbury, at a height of sixteen 
miles. 





By the death of Mr. G. W. Childs, of 
OBITUARY. Philadelphia, many Englishmen who 
have visited the United States will 
lose a very genial and curious personality from 
amongst their acquaintance. Mr. Childs was one 
of America’s self-made men. Beginning life as 
an office-boy, he became the proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, and a millionaire. He was the- 
soul of gentle good-nature, and he had a positive 
genius for hospitality. Scarcely any distinguished 
Englishman who visited America within the past 
twenty years escaped the agreeable duty of visiting 
his beautiful place of Wootton—which he had named 
after the seat of the Duke of Buckingham—and, 
perhaps, of planting a tree upon the lawn. A very 
superficial observer might judge him for a toady 
of the great. But this would be a mistake. He 
loved the company of the great and famous, 
it is true, and made no secret of the delight 
it gave him; but the delight was naive. He 
was a singular mixture of modesty and inno- 
cent vanity, and it needed one to visit Phila- 
delphia, where everybody, rich and poor, young and 
old, seemed to love him as a familiar friend, to 
realise what a sterling character lay beneath ways 
whose oddities were capable of being a little mis- 
leading. Mr. Childs will be well remembered in 
England by the Shakespeare memorial fountain 
which he presented to Stratford-on-Avon, and the 
windows to Herbert, Cowper, and Milton that he 
placed in Westminster Abbey. 


PROFESSOR BILLROTH, of Vienna, who was by 
birth a Hanoverian, had rendered important services 
to military surgery by his investigations as director 
of certain field hospitals in the Franco-German War. 
He was a distinguished microscopist and a skilled 
operator in certain departments of internal surgery 
in which he was, in fact, the pioneer. He was also a 
specialist as to the physiological side of music. 
General Hans Herzog was commander-in-chief of the 
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army which preserved the neutrality of Switzerland 
in 1870-71, and had done much for military reorgan- 
isation in his country. Professor Frémy was a 
French chemist of exceptional and varied industry, 
who had made many important discoveries. The 
Rev. F. J. Ponsonby was a prominent and popular 
London High-Church clergyman. Mr. John P. Pren- 
dergast was learned in the history and archeology 
of Ireland. Mr. R. M. Ballantyne had earned the 
gratitude of the present and the rising generation 
by his spirited and thoroughly healthy tales of ad- 
venture. Mme. Maria Deraismes was a leader of the 
movement for the emancipation of women in France, 
and a prominent freethinker. She was also a Free- 
mason—a distinction, we believe, which only one 
other lady has ever been allowed to attain: a certain 
Countess of Donoughmore, and that by accident; 
and we are not sure that she was not mythical. 


IN A BALLOON. 


a 

TE have dealt elsewhere with the actual “amend- 
W ments ’’ by means of which the House of Lords 
has sought to deprive the Local Government Bill of 
anything of real value which it contained, whilst on 
another page we have discussed the relation between 
the action of the peers and the future of the Liberal 
party. There is, however, another question that 
demands attention quite as urgently as either of 
these. That is, the answer that the country means 
to make now to the extraordinary attempt on the 
part of Lord Salisbury and his irresponsible followers 
to thwart the will of the House of Commons and the 
nation. To say, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did on 
Tuesday, that the Liberal party is using the question 
of the House of Lords as a red herring to divert 
attention from the Home Rule policy of Ministers, 
is absurd in view of the fact that the peers 
themselves insist upon thrusting their odious 
and intolerable pretensions to power upon the 
country. No matter how reluctant the Liberal 
party might be to engage in a contest with the 
hereditary chamber at this particular moment, 
it could not afford to shirk such a contest in 
face of the direct challenge which it has received 
from Lord Salisbury. It is he and not Mr. Gladstone 
who has dragged the red herring across the path. 
It is by the Peers and not by the House of Commons 
that the attention of the public is being called to 
the most iniquitous and unconstitutional form of 
despotism which England has seen for many a year. 
The country has now to say what it thinks of the 
manner in which a handful of irresponsible persons 
have exercised their obsolete privileges in defiance 
of the House of Commons and of the expressed will 
of the nation. That Lord Salisbury is a man who 
lives habitually in a balloon we have long known. 
At no possible point does he seem to come in con- 
tact with popular sentiment or with the actual facts 
of the passing hour. He really believes, if appear- 
ances may be trusted, in the prerogatives of the 
hereditary chamber, looks ypon it as being a power 
superior to any other in the realm, and holds that 
it can trample under foot any popular rights that 
invade, in however slight a degree, the privileges 
of the landed aristocracy. It is this blank ignor- 
ance of the times in which he lives that is to a large 
extent responsible for the extraordinary proceedings 
of Lord Salisbury in regard to the Local Government 
Bill. He knows nothing of the great movement in both 
parties in favour of the reform of life in our rural 
parishes. The cry of the villager has never reached his 
ears, and he believes that the majority of politiciansare 
as completely ignorant as he himself is of the suffer- 
ings of the rural poor, and the dire misery of the 








lives which our farm-labourers have to lead. His 
ignorance goes beyond this, however. He knows 
little or nothing of what has happened in the House 
of Commons in regard to the very Bill which he has 
just been mutilating in the “ gilded chamber,” of 
which he is the sole lord and master. He does 
not know that his own followers in the Representa- 
tive House, including his own nephew, are filled with 
dismay at the course he has pursued, and that he has 
virtually broken away from a compromise to which 
they were in honour committed. Isolated in his 
balloon he sees nothing and knows nothing, and 
really believes that he has but to utter the word of 
command in order to compel the advancing tide of 
democracy to recede. 

All this is so ridiculous that the country might be 
inclined to treat Lord Salisbury’s performances with 
contempt if there were nothing more to be said about 
them. The man who dreams of reviving the 
Heptarchy, or of substituting the absolute rule of a 
peer or squire for the Constitutional Government of 
the United Kingdom, is usually nothing more than a 
monomaniac, and not a very dangerous one. But 
unfortunately there is real danger in the ease of Lord 
Salisbury’s monomania, danger which springs from 
two different causes. The first is the very real 
malignity of Lord Salisbury’s feelings towards the 
mass of the people. All through his public life this 
has been perhaps his most striking characteristic. 
From the day when he jeered at Mr. Gladstone 
for having dared to speak of the English 
working man as made of the same flesh and blood 
as himself, down to last Tuesday evening when 
he broke into coarse insults directed at Lord 
Kimberley because the Liberal Peer “sang his 
favourite hymn, ‘Trust in the People,’’’ he has 
never lost an opportunity of showing that he at 
least trusts nobody outside his own order, and that 
for the poor he is possessed by a feeling not merely 
of contempt and distrust but of actual personal 
hatred. Such an attitude towards the suffering and 
toiling mass of the people is not, alas, uncommon 
in certain narrow and selfish cliques. But Lord 
Salisbury is the only man who, sharing these senti- 
ments, has been enabled in spite of them to rise to 
high position in the State. It is a real danger to 
the nation that a man who hates and despises and 
utterly distrusts the great mass of his feilow-men 
should be permitted to exercise power and authority 
amongst us. The other cause which makes Lord 
Salisbury’s line of conduct a public danger is 
the subserviency of his titled and untitled hench- 
men to his will. Our critics affect to deride 
the fidelity of the Liberals to Mr. Gladstone. They 
never lose an opportunity of insulting us with charges 
of lack of independence, want of back-bone, and so 
forth. As a matter of fact the attitude of Liberals 
towards Mr. Gladstone might almost be called one 
not of absolute but of hostile independence when 
compared with the utter servility of all branches of 
the Tory party to Lord Salisbury. We have seen 
this fact illustrated during the present week in the 
House of Lords. Nota single Tory has ventured to 
take an independent line with regard to the Local 
Government Bill. No matter how reactionary, how 
unjust, how despotic the line taken by Lord Salisbury, 
he could always count upon the meek acquiescence 
of his own party and of the majority of the bishops. 
Whatever he said was law so far as these singular 
specimens of independent legislators were concerned, 
nor is it easy to say at what point any one of them 
would have had the courage or the manliness to 
revolt. They took their orders from their imperious 
master, and did exactly what he told them to do. 

What line will the country take in presence of 
this exhibition? Next week the House of Commons 
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will have to deal with Lord Salisbury’s message of 
defiance. The Employers’ Liability Bill comes first. 
Will the Liberal party sit down quietly and allow 
the working men of our great towns to be robbed of 
the protection for which they ask, because this Tory 
peer despises and distrusts all working men, and 
thinks that the only right they ought to possess is 
the right to work and to suffer? We cannot for a 
moment believe it. The Government would have 
been bound in any case to refuse to acquiesce in 
Lord Salisbury’s mutilating “amendment” of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. They are still more 
clone bound to do so after seeing how the same 
person has twisted and warped and mutilated the 
measure which was to have given self-government to 
our villages. But this is not a question for the 
Government only, or for the House of Commons or 
the newspapers. The great trade organisations of 
the country, if they do not wish to be treated with 
contempt by the Tory party for all future time, must 
make their voice heard in the crisis that has arisen. 
It is their battle that Ministers are fighting on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill—their battle against their 
most bitter and persistent foe. If they look on 
idly whilst the fight is raging they will deserve to 
be beaten. The same may be said of that greater 
question of the Local Government Bill which will 
follow the question of Employers’ Liability. Here is 
a@ measure carried after prolonged debate through 
the House of Commons with the assent of both 
parties. It is now threatened with destruction by 
the action of Lord Salisbury, the enemy of all 
reform and the man who refuses to trust the 
people. Ministers and the House of Commons 
will know how to deal with this impudent attempt 
at dictation on the part of a man who is, for 
the present at least, nothing more than a private 
individual. But the country will have to back them 
up if their resistance to the gross invasion of popular 
rights by the Peers is to prove effectual. The Liberal 
Federation, which meets in a few days at Portsmouth, 
must utter no uncertain sound on a question so 
urgent and of such paramount importance; and we 
trust that before long it will be shown that through- 
out the country Liberals everywhere are in earnest 
in their determination to meet the defiance of Lord 
Salisbury, and his attempt to constitute himself an 
irresponsible dictator, in a spirit worthy of their 
past and of the traditions of English freedom. 








THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 





HEN the supporters of the Government re- 

assemble in Parliament on Monday, Mr. 
Gladstone back from his holiday, and what Mr. 
Marjoribanks in his whip refers to as “ points of 
difference with the Upper House ”’ to be dealt with, 
they will be in presence of a fact which has hardly 
yet been sufficiently appreciated. The Liberal 
Government will have been in power more than a 
year and a half, and it will be able to boast that the 
discipline of its party has been unbroken by the form- 
ation of so much as a single cave, that its majority 
is undiminished, that its prestige has been greatly 
enhanced, and that it is backed with more enthusiasm 
and confidence than it was when it came into 
office. This record is quite unique. It is ex- 
plained, but not rendered less remarkable, by the 
fact that during that period the Liberal Government 
has carried out by administration, and promoted 
by legislative process in the representative Chamber, 
a series of democratic reforms which, for magnitude 
and number, has never been equalled in a similar 
space of time in our history. It is true that all the 





great legislative measures—Home Rule for Ireland, 
Betterment for London, Protection for the lives of 
the working classes, Self-government for the villages 
—have been baulked of reaching the people. But 
this fact simply completes the object-lesson by means 
of which the democracy of these countries have now 
an opportunity of discovering their political bearings 
with unexampled clearness. 

It was only natural that in the first self-con- 
sciousness of newly created political forces which 
followed the Reform Act of 1884, there should 
have been some jibbing and straying amongst the 
Liberal flock. That process would have settled 
down to normal proportions had the Liberal party 
been able to proceed on its career of reform after 
1886. But the Irish question, presented by a 
formidable Irish party, stood in the way, and that 
dominating obstacle had first to be removed. The 
party split in the attempt to remove it, and 
for six years the secession of the Liberal 
Unionists kept Liberalism in the wilderness, the 
obstacle still remaining in the path. No wonder 
many people should have lost their reckoning. 
Issues seemed confused. The Liberal party, turned 
aside, as it seemed, from the native course of 
its ideas in its effort to end the Irish diffi- 
culty, did not appear to be itself. Like the old 
Whig party at the time of Burke’s secession, its 
symptoms were mistaken by many persons for those 
of dissolution. The interval of doubtfulness was 
peculiarly favourable to loose thinking and indis- 
cipline. Independent Labour claims, Socialist 
nostrums, Fabianism, London particularism—all had 
a rare opportunity to develop at the expense of the 
general perspective. Weak heads, unable to take a 
comprehensive view, and ignorant of the essential 
nature of Liberalism, grew dizzy. We saw 
coquetting with the enemy. We saw faddists 
of Liberal fads guilelessly displaying their attrac- 
tions before the eyes of their natural foes. We saw 
groups, the breath of whose political life is Liberalism, 
whose ideas have not an ounce of motive power 
except what they derive from Liberalism, talking of 
maintaining a separate existence and promoting 
their objects by the prowess of their own right arm. 
We saw the mutual repulsion between the wings— 
between the moderate or Whiggish men on the 
right, and those on the left whom Lord Derby, in 
1885, alluding to the same phenomena, called “ our 
enthusiastic friends with Socialist leanings ’’—carried 
to extreme lengths. Slackness and scepticism mani- 
fested themselves in most unlikely quarters. Even 
astute observers might be excused for failing to see 
the wood for the trees, for beginning to conclude 
that the day for a united Liberal party was over, and 
that future, at any rate, it had none. That the 
Liberal party succeeded in recovering power in 
spite of such a situation—though no doubt it owed 
a good deal to the leadership of Mr. Gladstone and 
to the hide-bound reactionism of its opponents—is 
perhaps the greatest proof of its inherent strength 
which it has yet put forth. Eighteen months in 
office have enabled it to clear the field of obscuring 
clouds, and bring lucidity to minds which, for 
the time being, had lost it. By its administrative 
work, by its legislative achievements in the House of 
Commons, by its disciplined unity in Parliament, 
above all, by the opposition it has compelled the 
House of Lords and the Tory party to define, it has 
driven home the lesson that the Liberal party is for 


the future, as it has been in the past, the great 
engine of democratic progress, social and political, 
and that, as the politics of these countries go, with- 
out such an engine social and political progress for 
the democracy is impracticable. 
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other of the great parties is necessary to give effect 
to any serious programme. This hardly needs to be 
demonstrated; but for those to whom it is not clear 
it is enough to ask what isolated efforts could have 
done with the series of great measures which the 
Government have passed through the House of 
Commons in the session just closing, or what but 
the potent and harmonious spirit of a great party 
could have rendered possible the work which Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Acland, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman have already effected through 
their departments? The practical question is—By 
which of the great parties can the reforms the 
people have at heart be best carried out? It is odd, 
though not inexplicable, that there should ever have 
been any doubt on the point. A spurious and 
pedantic distinction is drawn by some people between 
political reform and social reform, and we have seen 
it gravely argued that with the practical completion 
of its political work, which was described as having 
begun with the Reform Bill of 1832 and culminated 
with the extension of Household Franchise in 1884, 
the mission of Liberalism was fulfilled, and the next 
step for the democracy, with the weapons thus pro- 
vided in its hands, was to settle down to an era of 
social amelioration under the fostering «gis of Tory- 
ism. There are minds so constructed, so out of 
touch with reality, as to find that a plausible notion. 
Lord Salisbury and the House of Lords are helping 
to teach them better. To draw fine distinctions 
between the social and political progress of democracy 
is one of the futilities of doctrinaires. The object of 
political progress is social progress, and the party 
which, through sympathy with the people, and trust 
in the people, armed them with constitutional power, 
did so because it felt as much for their social miseries 
as for their political wrongs, and because it dreamed 
that the crowning of their political freedom would be 
the achievement of their social happiness. Indeed, to 
separate the political from the social in even the 
present Liberal programme—which is no new one— 
would be like separating the warp from the woof in a 
piece of cloth. The Employers’ Liability Bill is a 
social measure; the Bill enabling elective Parish 
Councils to hire allotments and control village 
charities ; the Bill giving power to the local com- 
munity toveto publicans’ licences; the Bill disestablish- 
ing the church of the minority in Wales ; the Bill pro- 
posing that those who benefit by public improvements 
should be taxed in proportion ; the taxing of ground 
rents; the graduated income tax ; the Radical budgets 
which we may expect presently ; all these touch the 
social and economic interests of the people as much 
as One Man One Vote, throwing the cost of elections 
on the rates, and that great measure which is now 
looming into view for abolishing the veto of the 
Lords, touch them politically. Against all these the 
Tory party is set in natural and desperate opposition. 
lt greets them not merely with negation but with 
unconcealed scorn and loathing. There have been 
Liberal programmes from which the Tory party, 
swallowing its compunction, has been able to steal. 
But that is not pos-ible now. There is not an item 
for which it can feign even a stepmotherly regard. 
All these measures touch too vitally the interests 
of the classes which Toryism represents. If a Tory 
Minister dreamed of obtaining a spell of Tory 
rule by trifling with such a programme, his 
own supporters would not let him. The party of 
the squire will not emancipate the agricultural 
labourer: the party of what Tennyson in a fatuous 
moment called the “lords manufacturers,” will not 
protect the factory-worker; the Church party will 
not abolish tithes and establishments; the publicans’ 
party will not pass a Local Veto Bill; the party 
of landlord asceudancy will not concede the rights of 








the Irish democracy ; the party of privilege will not 
perfect the franchise or curtail the pernicious power 
of hereditary legislators. No Tory Minister is likely 
to put it to the test. The rooted “distrust of the 
people tempered by fear,’ which is the essential 
principle of Toryism, is exaggerated into a new 
intensity now that democracy is armed; and the 
jeers and “dirges”’ in which Lord Salisbury gives 
vent to his abhorrence of the organisations, the 
movements and the hopes of the common people in 
workshop and field, are only the voice of sentiments 
which more reticent Tories keep to themselves. 
Never was there a more impressive demonstration of 
class selfishness, never was there a more striking 
lesson exhibited to the eyes of the British people, 
than that hosting of landlords and beer-lords and 
factory-lords and railway-lords, of aristocrats and 
plutocrats—with, to their eternal disgrace, the 
Primate and Bishops of the Church at their tail— 
than that hosting of alarmed and angry class in- 
terests which the House of Lords has been muster- 
ing for the past couple of weeks to trample on the 
claims of the feeble and the poor. That a Liberal 
Unionist duke has at last been driven to revolt is 
surely a very ominous indication of the temper in 
which the Tory party is moving under the Eliza- 
bethan absolutist who, in his contempt for repre- 
sentative institutions and popular rights, seems 
destined to bring his class to an Armageddon of 
privilege. 

Those who imagined that the political mission of 
the Liberal party was fulfilled are singularly con- 
futed by the position to which the democracy is 
reduced to-day by the action of the House of Lords, 
which has deliberately thrown a newand great political 
duty across its path as an essential before the people 
can make sure of achieving the least of their social 
reforms. The political mission of Liberalism is not 
over, and its social mission is but beginning. When- 
ever again these kingdoms may demand a period of 
Conservative rule, it certainly will not be now, when 
the democracies of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland are waiting for long-delayed reforms which 
Conservatism has been thwarting by every means in 
its power. The future belongs to Liberalism, 
which now as ever is the home and rallying 
centre of the aspirations of the people. Mr. 
Balfour the other day seemed to think he was saying 
something forcible in describing the advance of the 
“new Radicalism” upon the old. He was simpl 
proving that Liberalism is still vital. Its chief 
essential attribute is development—the power of 
assimilating the ideas of the future while correcting 
them by the principles of its past. As Mr. Chamber- 
lain once put it in his Radical days, “In the Liberal 
army there must be pioneers to clear the way, and 
there must be men who watch the rear-guard. 
Some may be always in advance, others may oc- 
casionally lag behind; but the only thing we havea 
right to demand is that no one shall stand still.” 
This is the idea which ought to be most in mind just 
now amongst all the varied forces of Liberalism. 
Steadied by recent experience, it is time for them 
to recognise how essential they are to each other. 
Let the Moderate men cease to be alarmed by the 
ideas of the Left, and remember they are Liberals, 
and must advance; let “our friends of Socialist 
leanings”? remember that they can make no sound 
advance without the balance and support of the 
rearguard. Let local caucuses consider the claims 
of Labour candidates in a more open spirit; and let 
the Labour advocates appreciate the animus of Lord 
Salisbury’s scoff at a “cruel organisation.” United, 
the Liberal party can achieve anything; and it 
never had a greater task or a more brilliant prospect 
than now lies before it. 
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“AMENDMENT” BY THE LORDS. 





HERE is some danger that the little difference 
of opinion between the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Salisbury, so interesting in its personal 
aspects, may distract attention from the common 
work of butchery in which Unionist and Tory peers 
have been harmoniously engaged. The point of 
difference was almost entirely confined to one ques- 
tion, which happened to come up directly and in- 
directly several times. Lord Salisbury was in favour 
of the abolition of compounding, or at least of the 
disfranchisement of the occupier who does not pay 
his rates direct. The Duke of Devonshire thought 
the notion pedantic and absurd. He therefore 
opposed the removal from the parochial register of 
the names of the lodgers, service voters, and non- 
resident owners (persons who from the necessity of 
things are not directly rated), by which Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh tried to lay the basis for Lord Onslow’s 
further amendment deleting the occupiers of com- 
pounded dwellings from the Local Government 
register, and he afterwards opposed Lord Onslow’s 
amendment itself. His practical sense, the oppor- 
tunist instinct of the old Whigs, showed him that it 
was futile to expect that the cottagers’ rates could 
be levied directly without creating a popular uproar 
which would damage the Unionist party. Lord 
Salisbury’s vague talk of logic and of principles, and 
of the landlords being remitted to their natural 
powers of defence, seemed to him the sort of thing 
one would expect from a Hobbes rather than from a 
nineteenth-century statesman. But it is rather for 
the Conservatives to pat the Duke on the back than 
for the reformer. By inducing the House of Lords 
not to make an amendment which was quite imprac- 
ticable he has not really helped the Bill. He has 
rather helped to conceal from the public eye the 
other amendments which are more practicable and 
therefore more dangerous. The Duke of Devonshire 
is a more astute Conservative than Lord Salisbury : 
that is all. 

Take even on this matter of compounding the 
amendments which the Duke of Devonshire did not 
oppose. The Lords have deprived the Parish 
Councils of the power now possessed by the vestries 
of compelling landlords to compound for the rates. 
The importance of this amendment seems to have 
escaped observation. In many cases, where rates 
are compounded for, there has been no order 
compelling compounding. The landlord has agreed 
with the vestry to pay the rates, less a com- 
mission of 25 per cent., for a term of not less than 
one year, whether the house is vacant or full. At 
ener these agreements are practically permanent, 

cause if the landlord wished to terminate them the 
vestry could use their compulsory powers. But if 
this new clause were accepted, the agreements would 
become terminable ; and Lord Salisbury apparently 
contemplates the probability of many small land- 
owners using their new power. By another carefully 
veiled amendment the Lords have made it 
to the interest of the landlord to do so. At 
present his interest is rather the other way, for 
by section 1 of the Compounding Act the occupier of 
any house let to him for a term of less than three 
months is entitled to deduct the poor rate in full 
from his rent, while the landlord who compounds 
has only to pay seventy-five per cent. of the rate. 
The Lords have not repealed that section, but they 
have made the parish expenses payable not out of 
the poor rate, as they are at present, but out of a 
new and distinct rate, which, not being poor rate, 
may not be so deducted. It is unnecessary to com- 
ment on the sneaking meanness of this proposal, in- 
troduced in a crafty disguise by the leader of the 












landlords of England. So far as existing tenancies 
are concerned, it is a proposal to shift from the 
owner to the occupier a charge which, under the 
law existing when the contract was made, was pay- 
able only by the owner. A more thievish suggestion 
never emanated from any Anarchist on Tower Hill ; 
but its possible effect on compounding will also be 
noticed. The landlord who compounds would be 
induced to compel direct payment in order to get 
rid of the parish expenses. 

This is one example out of many of the way in 
which the Lords have set about to maul the Bill. 
The Liberal Unionists have prevented them from 
carrying some amendments which were too openly 
retrogressive; but nothing was too bad to be swal- 
lowed if only it seemed so carefully capsuled that 
the rural voter would not be likely to discover it. 
The Allotment clauses have not been cut out, but 
they have been destroyed by reinserting the two- 
preliminary requirements—consent of the County 
Council and a provisional order to be confirmed by Act 
of Parliament—which have made the existing Acts 
inoperative. The peers have not cut out the Charity 
clauses, but they have prevented any effective popular 
control over the charities. As the Bill was introduced, 
it gave the Parish Council a share of representation on 
the trust. After the fight over Mr. Cobb’s amendment 
it gave the council a majority. As it has been amended 
by the Lords in committee the Parish Council will 
not, without consent of the trustees, have any repre- 
sentation, except in the few cases where the over- 
seers as such are now trustees. We are promised a 
mollifying amendment on report giving the council 
one-third of the trustees, but these promises are not 
always faithfully kept. The provision for the reform 
of the London vestries has been entirely cut out, and 
it may be taken as a compliment to the intelligence 
of London Liberals that their lordships did not 
think fit to disguise their hostility to the Progressives 
with any circumlocution. These are only a few of 
the amendments by which the Upper House has 
almost destroyed the utility of the Bill as an instru- 
ment of social reform. It is hardly worth dwelling 
on their minor lapses, such as cutting out an innocent 
clause relating to the granting of hawkers’ licences 
and other administrative powers of magistrates, 
which was taken verbatim from Mr. Ritchie’s 
Local Government Bill of 1888 as it was first 
introduced, or the indignant repudiation by 
Lord Salisbury as a device of pharisaical 
puritanism of the provision that Parish Councils 
should not meet in public-houses where other 
suitable rooms are available—harmless words 
introduced unanimously in the House of Com- 
mons on the motion of a Conservative member, 
Mr. Tritton. 

We believe we are expressing the unanimous 
feeling of the Liberal party when we say that we hope 
there will be no compromise with the Lords on this 
occasion. We do not remember any English Bilt 
before or since the Reform Bill to which the Lords 
have made such extensive and detailed amendments 
as to this. To allow such amendments to be made 
would be a breach of the pledges of the Liberal party, a 
sacrifice of the cause of the agricultural labourer, 
and an abdication by the House of Commons of its 
essential sovereignty over these realms. To give the 
Lords even half what they ask would be a fatal 
blunder, for it would only encourage them to pursue 
on future occasions with added zest the policy which 
they would have found partially successful. It is 
our duty to affirm once and for all the principle that 
on no question have the Lords the right to assume 
such powers, and least of all on a question where 
their interest as landlords unites with their prejudices 
as Tories. 
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AFTER VAILLANT. 





‘DRESIDENT CARNOT’S hesitation in coming to 
z a decision about the sentence on Vaillant was 
natural enough, seeing that that decision was com- 
plicated with a question not easy at first sight to 
answer. With the reports of his police before him 
as to the state of revolutionary sentiments in 
certain quarters, he had to ask himself more than 
once whether the Anarchist propaganda would be 
injured or helped by making Vaillant a martyr. 
We believe he decided rightly, and not only that, 
but that he had really no alternative in the matter. 
In face of Vaillant’s monstrous crime, in face 
of his glorying in it, and of the vauntings of his 
admiring friends, for society to have shrunk from 
carrying out the capital sentence would have been 
an act of abdication, which, whatever were likely 
to have been the consequences, it would have had no 
right to commit. We believe, moreover, clemency 
would have been interpreted as cowardice and 
would have ministered to that unhealtby senti- 
ment—the outgrowth partly of hysteria and partly 
of the modern idea that criminals are not 
responsible—which began to spread even in re- 
spectable quarters after Vaillant’s condemnation. 
When M. Faure, the Anarchist barrister, says 
“A pardon would certainly not have been the end 
of reprisals, but it would have been a means 
of gaining time, whereas the execution is the direct 
provocation to immediate vengeance,”’ he is doubtless 
vapouring, but the language shows that for the An- 
archists at least a commutation of the sentence would 
have been without grace. If society is to fight 
its battle against these desperate enemies, it must 
do so with sternness and courage. This, no doubt, 
was the conclusion upon which M. Carnot finally 
acted. But even while so concluding he may well 
have questioned whether his action was not about to 
give a fresh fillip to the movement it was intended 
to check. 

Few phenomena of the day have been. more 
marked and at the same time more difficult to ex- 
plain than the growth of Anarchism in France, from 
the time of the exploits of Ravachol to the execution 
of Vaillant. It has certainly grown in the interval, 
and grown more daring, more declared, more ambi- 
tious. The rigours of the law have not checked it. 
Since the execution of Ravachol its operations have 
risen on an ascending scale, from the blowing up of 
colliery offices and police stations to an attempt to 
makea holocaust of the Chamberof Deputies ; and the 
direct apologists of militant Anarchism are no longer 
merely found amongst the mobs in the purlieus, they 
appear openly in the ranksof the educated classes, and 
even amongst those deputies of the Chamber whom 
Vaillant was near numbering as his victims. A 
curiously significant incident was that scene in the 
Chamber a couple of weeks ago when a Socialist 
deputy, M. Thivrier, at the mention of some 
intended measures of repression against Anarchism 
shouted out “Vive la Commune!” M. Thivrier 
was expelled; but M. Clovis Hugues and the 
rest of the Socialist deputies felt it incum- 
bent on them to mount the tribune and publicly 
associate themselves with his performance. Out- 
side M. Thivrier was hailed as a hero, and the 
inhabitants of a street got up a requisition to the 
Mairie to have their street renamed in his honour 
Rue Thivrier. We do not know that it carries us very 
far in explaining the phenomenon; but an account 
of a “ Socialist baptism,”’ in which M. Clovis Hugues 
and seven of the Socialist deputies, as well as a 
large number of Socialist Town Councillors, officiated 
the other day in Paris, at least throws some light 
upon the sort of ideas amid which these politicians 





habitually move. Here is a passage: “The God- 
parents and parents of the four infants were given a 
baptismal certificate, each in the name of the Com- 
mittee of Civil Baptism, and of the atheistical propa- 
ganda of the 18th Arrondissement in Paris. They 
were also presented with the statutes of the com- 
mittee whose function is to fight all forms of Deism 
and win children from false doctrines that numb 
their hearts and warp their minds. Members of the 
committee hold catechism classes for children.” At 
the conclusion of the ceremony there was dancing, 
and songs were sung of a character which is described 
as “a trifle too ‘Montmartois.’’’ When propagandism 
of this kind is carried on with such zeal and spirit, and 
under such representative auspices, it is perhaps not 
surprising that moralists of the type of Léauthier— 
who (after eating a good dinner at the restaurateur’s 
expense) stabbed the Servian Minister in a café be- 
cause he wore the broadcloth of conventional respect- 
ability—should be common amongst the Parisian 
proletariat. What is really more wonderful is that 
the Socialist colleagues of M. Thivrier in the 
Chamber should be able to draw any line between 
cheering for the Commune and cheering for Vaillant. 
The truth, we believe, is that they do not in their 
hearts draw any such distinction, and that Anarchism 
as a movement of opinion may count its forces in 
the Palais Bourbon and the Hotel de Ville as well as 
in the slums of Montmartre. 

One of Burke’s true insights regarding France was 
his view that a mild and constitutional régime would 
always herald revolution, especially if the régime be- 
came suspect. That is a view which has been justified 
more than once since the fall of the First Empire. The 
Third Republic has been, on the whole, a mild and 
constitutional régime, and, unhappily, since the 
Panama crisis it has been more or less suspect. 
We do not apprehend that the Third Republic is 
going to succumb to a revolution. It is unsafe to 
predict anything of France; but the present régime 
has weathered so many difficulties, it has shown 
such reserves of strength and capacity at various 
emergencies, that there is every reason to feel 
confident that it will be equal to whatever trials 
may yet lie before it. But that it will have a 
good deal of trouble to face before it is done with 
Anarchism, seems to us amongst the conspicuous 
probabilities of the future. The execution of Vaillant 
will not kill the movement. The disaffection seems 
to us of too tough a fibre and too widespread for 
that. Rather will the execution be more likely— 
for a time at any rate—to prove a stimulant. Vaillant 
goes to join the already imposing list of Anarchist 
martyrs and confessors, and he becomes even a more 
acceptable saint than “the sublime Ravachol,” who 
had some irrelevant burglaries and stranglings of 
old women to his credit. He died game, with the 
shibboleths of the creed and a prophecy that he 
would be avenged upon his lips. It was after 
Pallas had met his doom in a similar fashion at 
Madrid that the outrage in the Barcelona theatre 
was perpetrated. We hope we may be deceived, 
but it will astonish us if the sound of dynamite is 
not heard somewhere soon again in France. 

Of course, the French Government is doing 
everything a Government can do to avert 
and extirpate the evil, and in this matter it 
has not only the sympathy but the co-operation 
of every civilised Government in the world. In its 
tussle with this particular form of revolution, France 
is, in fact, society’s first line of defence. If M. 
Casimir-Perier’s Government continues to be sup- 
ported by its solid majority and maintains its steady 
course of Liberal reform, neither being intimidated 
from its rigorous administration of the law on the 
one hand, nor allowing itself to become a mere 
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Government of repression on the other, there is no 
reason why it should not at length get the better of 
this hidden enemy. 








TRADE IMPROVEMENT. 





EFORE Christmas we ventured to express the 
opinion in this journal that the long trade 
depression was rapidly drawing to an end, and 
that before very long there would be a recovery. 
At the time we were considered so sanguine 
that some of our readers wrote traversing our 
arguments, some of them declaring, amongst other 
things, that the City was in a worse state than 
they had ever known it to be before, and that a 
recovery was therefore quite out of the question. 
Already there has been a very marked change in the 
ae Opinion on this matter. For example, the 
tock Exchange, which was plunged in gloom when 
we wrote before Christmas, is now quite cheerful, 
business has increased, and prices in many depart- 
ments have risen remarkably—especially the prices 
of Home Railway stocks. The great operators on 
the Stock Exchange are no more infallible than other 
people, and we do not pretend, therefore, that their 
opinion is any very good guide, but it is a reasonably 
good indication of the tendency of opinion generally 
throughout the country. The members of the Stock 
Exchange are keen to note how opinions are tending, 
and if they put up prices we may be sure that most 
ople are looking forward more hopefully than they 
id. The view of the Stock Exchange is borne out 
also by the market reports and the trade circulars ; 
and although there is no very decisive evidence of 
aes improvement, there are undoubted signs of a 
ginning of improvement in several industries. 
This is most notable in the iron and steel trades ; 
but almost everywhere one is told now that business 
is more active than it was, and that profits are 
beginning to be made. There are predictions, too, 
that prices will rise in various directions, especially 
in the cotton trade. 

Perhaps the most remarkable evidence that we 
have come to the end of the long depression is 
afforded by the railway traffic returns. Week after 
week since the year began they have shown large 
increases. In some cases, indeed, the increases are 
quite remarkable. Of course, we must not forget 
that the coal strike lasted for four months, that it 
interfered very seriously with the working of the 
railways, and that therefore much traffic was kept 
back. When the strike came to an end it was there- 
fore to be expected that the traffic so detained would 
be sent forward. To some extent, then, the business 
now being done by the railways is business that should 
have been done last year, but that had to be put off 
because of the strike. That, however, does not 
account for all the improvement. While the strike 
was going on there was a decided falling off in pro- 
duction in nearly all industries. Many of them 
were seriously injured by the strike, and the rise in 
the price of coal was such that it induced many 
factories to work short time, and in some cases to 
cease work altogether. While this was going on the 
stocks in the hands of traders were being sold out 
to the consumers. Therefore, while production was 
declining, consumption was going on, and the result 
is that the stocks now held by traders are smaller 
than they usually have been for many a year. 
Traders, as a matter of course, are not in a great 
hurry to increase their stocks. They are not quite 
sure that the crisis is yet at an end. They are 
doubtful whether the fall in prices that has been 
going on for three years may not continue, and for 





these and other reasons they are inclined not to be 
too hasty in giving orders. Still, the more prudent 
know that prices are now so exceedingly low that it 
is hardly likely they will go lower, and are prompted 
by their business instincts not to allow their stocks 
t> grow too small. The consequence is that the 
rep erishment of stocks is being carried out, and it 
is thi: that is changing the gloom that has recently 
existed into cheerfulness, and this shows itself in 
the increased railway traffics. 

The Board of Trade returns as yet do not give 
any very clear evidence that the trade of the country 
has improved. It is to be recollected, however, that 
the Board of Trade returns for January represent the 
actual movement of goods during that month, and 
therefore they represent the completion of orders 
which were placed probably two or three months 
before. The actual business done in the way of export 
and import, therefore, when we consider the placing 
of orders, takes us back to the time of the strike. 
Hence it is not to be supposed that business would 
have expanded very greatly. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, there are some exceedingly favourable features 
in the returns for January. For one thing, there is an 
enormous increase in the imports of the raw materials 
of manufactures. The value of the raw materials for 
textile manufactures, for example, imported into the 
country in January this year is actually three millions 
higher than in January of last year, and the value 
of the raw materials for sundry industries is over 
half a million higher. Now it is perfectly clear 
that manufacturers would not buy the raw 
materials of their manufactures on such a very 
large scale unless they had good grounds for 
believing that the demand for their manufactures 
would increase. No prudent man of business 
would load himself with raw materials in order to 
set his workpeople to work if he had not a hope, and 
a well-founded hope, that he would be able to sell 
the goods. The fact, therefore, that there is a large 
increase in manufactures is a proof that towards the 
end of last year the manufacturers had gained the 
conviction that their stocks of raw materials had 
grown too low, that there would be a large demand 
for their manufactures, and that they decided, there- 
fore, to lay in large stocks of raw materials in order 
to supply the expected demand. 








FINANCE, 

HE better feeling in the City, upon which we 

comment elsewhere, has been somewhat dashed 
this week by the sharp fall in silver that has taken 
place. On Thursday the price went down to 293d. per 
ounce, the lowest ever hitherto recorded. The price, 
in fact, is less than half what it used to be twenty 
years ago, and it makes the intrinsic, or metallic, 
value of the rupee little more than lid. of our 
money. The fall naturally has disorganised the 
whole trade with the silver-using countries. It 
creates apprehensions respecting banks doing busi- 
ness in those countries, and it makes it almost 
impossible for merchants to conduct their business 
with intelligence. As a matter of course, all silver 
securities have fallen heavily. Since the closing of 
the mints rupee paper can hardly be properly called 
a silver security. But the market refuses to take 
that view, and rupee paper fell on Thursday to 57}, 
also the lowest price on record. The difficulties of 
the India Council are greatly increased by this 
fresh fall in silver. On Wednesday it offered 
for tender 50 lakhs of rupees in bills and 
telegraphic transfers, but only 9} lakhs were 
applied for. The price offered for a Jakh and a 
half was considered too low, consequently only 
8 lakhs were sold. Up to the present time ten 
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months and a week of the financial year have ex- 
pired, and out of the 18} millions sterling which 
the Council hoped to raise by the sale of its drafts 
it has actually realised little more than 6} millions. 
It will be recollected that it has borrowed over 
7} millions. Consequently it has got somewhat 
more than 14 millions sterling by borrowing and 
by sales, leaving somewhat more than 4} 
millions sterling to be got in the remaining 
seven weeks of the year. It does not look very likely 
now that it will be able to sell drafts so as to realise 
so large a sum, and therefore it appears very probable 
that it will have to borrow more. The London 
Money Market is gradually hardening, owing to the 
large collections of the revenue; but the Bank of 
England has not yet got control. The rate of dis- 
count in the open market for three-months bills is 
little better than 2) per cent., the Bank rate being 
24 per cent. There was no change made in the 
Bank rate this week. From now, however, until the 
middle of March the Bank ought to be able to control 
the market. 

The Stock Markets have not been as much affected 
by the fall in silver as might have been expected. 
Rupee paper and silver securities generally have gone 
down, and speculators are more cautious in operating ; 
but, for all that, a more hopeful tone continues, and 
markets generally are fairly steady. Home railway 
stocks in particular are being steadily absorbed by 
the investing public. The experience of the past three 
and a half years leads them to avoid foreign securities. 
They are therefore investing almost entirely in 
home securities, and in railway stocks by preference. 
The London and North Western Company announces 
a dividend for the past half-year at the rate of only 
54 per cent., against 7} per cent. twelve months ago; 
and the Great Western 5} per cent. against 7 per 
cent. But though the announcements are not as 
good as had been looked for, they have not had any 
lasting influence upon the market. Just for the 
moment there was disappointment, but the in- 
vesting public continued to buy, and the dis- 
appointment quickly passed away. Even in 
American securities there is a better feeling. 
There are signs that trade is somewhat recovering. 
It is not likely to become active as long as the Tariff 
debate continues, but still it is getting better. 
Money, too, in the United States is exceedingly cheap 
and very abundant, and apparently investment is 
beginning, while there are hopes that the Tariff Bill 
will be pushed through the Senate more quickly than 
most people thought likely. On the Continent, too, 
there is a better feeling, largely due, no doubt, to the 
conclusion at last of a commercial convention 
between Germany and Russia. The belief is gaining 
ground that the Italian Government will be able to 
borrow in Germany and in London, and that some- 
how or other it will get over its financial difficulties. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


EB. 3. A telegram posted at the club last night 
saying that an eminent member of the Cabinet 
had informed somebody in Edinburgh that a dissolu- 
tion would take place before Easter. Preposterous 
rubbish! The only chance of an early dissolution is 
some action on the part of the House of Lords that will 
set the whole country against it. When the Registra- 
tion Bill has been not only introduced, but carried, 
and when we have got either “one man one vote,” 
or one day for polling, we may look out for the dis- 
solution—not before, unless the Peers are even more 
foolish than their worst enemies believe them to be. 
The Lords went on merrily with their old game last 
night, and“hacked and hewed at the Local Govern- 
ment Bill with all the fury of a tribe of negroes 
engaged in demolishing the fetish of their enemy. 


| 





The ridiculous performance at last roused Lord 
Kimberley and the Lord Chancellor, and they 
astonished the Tory Committee by speaking some 
plain truths, the latter castigating the Duke of 
Devonshire for a specially silly speech. They say 
that Lord Salisbury’s manner in debate is becoming 
more and more offensive; but the noble obscurities 
around him, whom he snubs unmercifully, have far 
too little spirit to show their resentment.—An un- 
wise and foolish appeal! to the Parnellite party by 
Mr. Redmond in the papers this morning. From 
what I hear, he is not gaining ground even in his 
own party, who are vexed at his occasional in- 
discretions in speech and writing. 

Feb. 4. Stories in the paper last night and this 
morning of a “split in the Cabinet” on the question 
of Uganda. It is the same old story over again. I 
heard it first in the autumn of 1892, when it was just 
as well founded as it is to-day. If a Ministry could 
be lied out of office the present Government would 
have fallen long ago. Fortunately its members are 
made of rather tougher material than some persons 
seem to suppose. One of the comments I heard upon 
the death of poor Sir Gerald Portal ran as follows: 
“ Well, he was the only man who said the climate of 
Uganda was fit to live in, and now he has died of 
it.”"—Mr. Balfour has been explaining to the Leicester 
Conservatives last night the difference between the 
new Radicalism and the old. He knows a great 
many things, but amongst them any real knowledge 
of Radicalism, either new or old, is certainly not to 
be counted. Very significant, however, the way in 
which he shirked Home Rule altogether. Since the 
Unionist coquetting with the question became known 
there has been a singular desire on their part to drop 
the subject for the present.—The Temps, which is a 
serious French journal, is showing much ill-temper 
towards this country over the Abbas incident. Our 
relations with our neighbours, unfortunately, do not 
seem to improve. 

Feb. 5. Burne-Jones’s baronetcy is the unex- 
pected item of news this morning. The Academy 
would doubtless have preferred the recognition of a 
more orthodox genius, and the announcement that 
Mr. Watts, also, received the offer of an honour will 
hardly help to soften the bitter-sweet of the typical 
Royal Academy feeling on the subject. But all 
lovers of art will feel that Mr. G. has again shown a 
sound and happy instinct in his choice of a subject 
for distinction.—Heard to-day some anecdotes of 
Abbas Pasha in his pre-Khedivial days, when, in 
fact, he was a schoolboy at Vienna. According to 
the testimony of his school-fellows, he was the most 
foolish specimen of his order that could have been 
met with in a day’s march—foolish, vain, and 
bumptious. That any importance can attach to 
the utterances of a creature so feather-headed 
they absolutely deny, and they laugh at the 
notion of his being able to criticise either English 
or Egyptian soldiers. All this may be true, 
but Abbas is hedged in by a semi-royal divinity, and 
however foolish his utterances may be they must 
possess a certain importance whilst he remains where 
he is.—Contrary to the belief which has prevailed 
both here and in Paris for the last few days, Presi- 
dent Carnot has had the courage to send Vaillant to 
the guillotine, and thus another direct defiance has 
been offered to the Anarchists of France.—A few 
M.P.’s are creeping back to town unwillingly, like 
schoolboys after a holiday. Their talk is all of the 
coming struggle with the Lords, and of the scare 
created by the Pali Mall's story of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation. The story was, of course, untrue—a 
mere guess, and a clumsy one. But the fact 
remains that it was founded upon Mr. G.’s age, and 
this it is that men think of when discussing the 
future. 

Feb. 6. The mad buffaloes were at their old work 
in the House of Lords last night. Never was there 
such an exhibition of frenzied, fanatical hatred of 
anything in the shape of popular reform as that 
which Lord Salisbury has given us. The poor titled 
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nonentities around him have followed him like sheep, 
as he has torn the Local Government Bill to shreds 
and trampled under foot every provision that gave 
it any value. But at last some of the Liberal 
Unionists have ventured to revolt; and last night, 
after the Duke of Devonshire had refused to be 
dragged any further in the direction of reactionary 
Toryism, Lord Salisbury found himself compelled to 
give way and accept the overthrow of the ex-officio 
guardians. He did so, however, in a characteristic- 
ally insolent manner, pretending that he was ready 
to sacrifice the ex-officios because they would in 
future be nothing more than magistrates appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor, and therefore unworthy of 
confidence. Glad to see that Lord Herschell plucked 
up his courage and replied with spirit to this 
impudent piece of bullying. But it is not out 
of regard to Liberal opinion or to the rights 
of the public that our noble Lord Carabas is draw- 
ing in his horns. The truth is that the Unionists 
are in a mortal fright at the extravagant folly of 
which the House of Lords has been guilty. They 
see that if there were to be a dissolution within the 
next three months, instead of being able to fight on 
ground of their own choosing, they would have to 
take their stand in defence of the despotic and anti- 
Liberal actions of Lord Salisbury, and they know 
full well what the result would be. Now, though 
Ministers have not the slightest intention of allowing 
themselves to be bullied into a dissolution which 
they think inopportune, they have, of course, the 
right of choosing their own time for an appeal to 
the country, and if the perverse folly of the Peers 
should create a situation in which such an appeal 
would be made under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances for the Liberal cause, the Government 
will be well within its rights in seizing the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to it. All this is clear enough to 
men like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and their 
anger at the crazy violence of their august leader is 
said to be extreme. It may be safely affirmed that 
when the Local Government Bill is returned to the 
House of Commons there will not be many Tory 
members in that assembly who will care to jeopardise 
their seats or precipitate a dissolution by champion- 
ing the principles to which Lord Salisbury is giving 
effect in the Upper Chamber. But what a lesson we 
are having as to the value of the House of Lords as 
a serious legislative body! There has been nothing 
like it since the headlong flight of the swine of 
Gadara.—Talking to-day with an eminent man in 
the political world, I discussed the prospects for next 
Session. It may be assumed that one of the chief 
parts of the business of the Government will be the 
carrying of the Budget proposals. These, unless 
rumour errs, are likely to be of such a character 
that, whilst they will command the support of the 
great majority of the population, they will be 
strenuously opposed by certain classes very largely 
represented in the House of Commons. Sir William 
Harcourt will therefore have to carry his Budget by 
fighting, and it is not at all certain that this struggle 
will not be the most important political event of the 
Session. Then comes the question of what measure 
in the Liberal programme stands next for considera- 
tion. Something will certainly be done for the evicted 
tenants. Welsh disestablishment and licensing reform 
are both important, and the supporters of both are 
urgent in demanding precedence for their own 
particular measure. But if, with a Session that 
does not begin until the end of February, there 
is to be a Budget discussion that’ must last for 
weeks, and a big naval programme, it is obvious 
that there will be very little time for carrying any 
“great” measure. In these circumstances the notion 
of practical men is that Ministers should devote 
themselves to the Registration Bill and One Man 
One Vote as being within the range of practical 
politics for the present year, instead of introducing 
measures which they can hardly hope to carry save 
by prolonging the Session almost as much as the 
present one—a course nobody wants to take. This, I 





find, is the view held by most of the supporters of 
the Ministry now in town. 

Feb. 7. Another magnificent night of licence in 
the House of Lords yesterday. But the alarm of 
which I have spoken as having taken possession of 
the Liberal Unionists has at last found voice. The 
Duke of Devonshire has openly revolted against the 
violent policy of Lord Salisbury, and the latter 
has been compelled to beat a retreat—sorely against 
the grain. It is not that the L-U. peers are 
anxious to see the Local Government Bill made into 
a good workable measure. They hate it as much as 
Lord Salisbury does. But they do not live quite so far 
from the world as the Tory leader appears to do; 
and they know that at present he is simply playing 
into the hands of the Liberal party. There is hardly 
any limit to their anger at his perverse folly. Some 
of them are already indulging in the old pastime of 
Cabinet-making, and I am amused to find that most 
of them have deposed Lord Salisbury from his 
position as Premier in the next Tory Administration, 
and have substituted the Duke of Devonshire in his 
place. Lord 8S. is to be content with the Foreign 
Office. Of course, little importance is to be attached 
to speculations of this kind. But they are straws in 
the wind, and all seem to be pointing in the same 
direction just now. Sir Michael Beach suggests that 
a dissolution on the Budget is within the bounds of 
possibility. I cling to my belief that, apart from 
some stupendous act of folly on the part of the 
Peers—such as their persistence in the wrecking 
amendments carried by Lord Salisbury—Ministers 
will certainly not think of dissolving until they have 
carried their Registration Bill.—An important de- 
claration with regard to the naval policy of Ministers 
is likely to be made at Dundee to-morrow by Mr. 
Edmund Robertson. . So far as I can learn, the ship- 
building estimates for the new financial year will be 
increased by three millions, and it is not unlikely 
that a dock at Gibraltar will at last be seriously 
undertaken, the site favoured being the new 
mole Parade opposite Calamaro’s well - known 
hotel. 

Feb. 8. Much talk yesterday as to the revolt of 
the Liberal Unionist peers. That it was dictated by 
fear of an imminent dissolution is the general 
belief. But at present there is only idle speculation 
as to what may or may not happen. Next week, 
with the House of Commons in Session and a 
full attendance of members and Ministers in 
town, we shall have something to go upon.—A 
notable speech by Lord Londonderry, reported 
in a mere paragraph in this morning's Times. 
Lord Londonderry, as the leader of the Irish 
Unionists, adm ts that something must be done for 
Ireland by “the next Unionist Ministry.” The 
report does not give us all his proposals, but among 
them is a big land purchase scheme, to which “ none 
but the professional agitator will object.” It seems 
clear that before long our Unionist Home Rulers will 
have brought out their whole policy for Ireland. It 
will not be found, I imagine, to differ very widely 
from that which was attributed to them two weeks 
ago.—Significant honours bestowed upon General 
Kitchener and Mr. Scott, the legal adviser to the 
Khedive. We are clearly by no means out of the 
wood yet, so far as our differences with Abbas are 
concerned. 

Feb. 9th. Delightful speech by Mr. Chamberlain 
at Birmingham last night. He means—like every 
other discredited and discarded politician of the last 
two centuries—to create a “ National Party” that is 
to crush such feeble and obsolete institutions as 
Toryism and Radicalism beneath its heel, and that is 
to have the priceless benefit of being led by a great 
man whose name modesty forbids Mr. Chamber- 
lain to utter. Still dreaming dreams; and still 
following in the line of his illustrious namesake! 
There is a touch of his old malice in the reference 
to the House of Lords. “Stand fast, Moses; 
don’t recant,” cried the crowd when the Jew was led 
out to the auto-da-fé, and the mob feared that a 
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sudden conversion on the part of the victim might 
deprive it of the promised spectacle. Just so Mr. 
Chamberlain bids Lord Salisbury stand firm, without 
regard to the tide that is creeping up about his feet, 
or the angry portents in the heavens.—Churchmen 
must feel humiliated when they see the performance 
of the bishops in the House of Lords last night. 
Having refused to allow the Parish Councils to make 
use of the parish schoolrooms, and having thus given 
the Councils in most cases no alternative but the 
public-house, they are too cowardly to carry their 
action to its logical conclusion. Accordingly they 
refused to vote with Lord Salisbury last night in his 
proposal to omit the clause prohibiting the meeting 
of the Council on licensed premises. Where the un- 
fortunate Council is to meet they do not say, and 
evidently do not care. The Tory leader was for once 
justified in the gibe he flung at those worthy re- 
presentatives of the “statesmanship” of the clerical 
profession. 





M. RENAN’S LAST WORDS. 





O the final volume of his History of the Jewish 
People (published in Paris on Wednesday) M. 
Renan has added some last words which may be 
taken as his religious will and testament to the 
world. There is a note of pessimism in them which, 
from one who took the world, on the whole, so light- 
heartedly, is a little unexpected :— 


“It is not certain that the immediate future will have the 
light. Credulity is deep-rooted. Socialism may bring, with the 
complicity of Catholicism, a new middle age, barbarians, churches, 
the eclipse of liberty, of individuality—in a word, of civilisation. 
But the ulterior future is sure. The future definitively will no 
longer believe in the supernatural, for the supernatural is not 
true, and all that is not true is condemned to die. Nothing lasts 
like the truth. This poor truth appears pretty well abandoned, 
served as it is by an imperceptible minority. Be tranquil ; it 
will triumph. . . . « Judaism and Christianity will disappear, the 
Jewish work will end, but the Greek work—that is, science, 
rational and experimental, civilisation without charlatanism, 
without revelation, founded on reason and liberty—will, on the 
contrary, go on for ever. . . . The trace of Israel, however, will 
be eternal.” 


One thinks irresistibly on reading this of Mill's 
confession that he had under-rated the forces 
opposed to him, that effects outlasted their 
eauses, and that mankind tended to take the old 
way long after the new way had been opened up 
to them. Mill, too, like Renan, held firm to the 
belief that “the ulterior future was sure,” but 
while mankind remains human the interest of the 
majority lies in the immediate future. What of 
that? asks the man in the street; for we are not all 
like Condorcet, who could spend the night in writing 
on the infinite perfectibility of human nature while 
the guillotine awaited him in the morning. 

“One more relapse and then the cure will be 
final.” That is the gist of the passage we have 
quoted. We seem to hear the voice of the physician 
bending over the patient whom he has watched 
through a month of fever, disappointed at the re- 
curring symptoms, a little uneasy in his heart—if he 
dared own it—at the final result, yet falling back 
upon his old cheery assurance that the sick man 
will pull through by-and-by. Another attack of 
credulity, he seems to say, “a return, perhaps, of 
medieval and obscurantist symptoms, perhaps even 
an interval of delirium; but don’t be alarmed, he 
will be all right in the end.” And then, perhaps, 
another less cheerful physician will be called in who 
will urge that these recurring symptons are very 
stubborn, and that one attack seems rather to pre- 
dispose to another. And, dropping the simile, the 
pessimist might reply rather plausibly to M. Renan 
that the constant tendency was as much backward 
as forwards. Like Mr. Charles Pearson, he would 
point to two ages in which the world had been 
foolishly self-confident—the age when printing 
seemed to have conquered back a lost territory to 





the mind, and the discovery of America to have 
spread a new world to Christendom; and the age of 
the French Revolution, when men thought that 
universal brotherhood could be inaugurated by 
bloodless decrees and mutual embraces. One (he 
would add) was the prelude to sanguinary religious 
wars extending over more than a century, the other 
to the guillotine and a reaction towards tyranny. 
Or, casting back still further, he might point to the 
successive fall of promising civilisations, and the 
long stagnation of art and letters under the dead- 
weight of the Middle Ages. If there is to be this 
relapse, how can M. Renan, he will ask, guarantee 
us that it will be positively the last? 

The relapse, it seems to us, is partly in M. Renan’s 
own mind. It is a reaction from extravagant hopes 
formed of a rather limited ideal. With all his gifts 
M. Renan never realised the diversity of human 
character. If there are born Hellenists among man- 
kind, and born Hebraists, there are also born 
Philistines, born Celts, born Latins, born Teutons, 
even born Zoroastrians, and they may be found in 
all corners of the globe. They will not all fit into 
one or other of M. Renan’s compartments, nor will 
they all find satisfaction in his own peculiar com- 
pound of Hebraism and Hellenism. To one man 
it is just as illiberal at this stage of the world 
to say that the supernatural is untrue as it is to 
another to maintain the literal interpretation of 
the gospels. “L’activité réligieuse en dehors du 
sacerdoce officiel, voila toute l'histoire d’Israel” ex- 
claims M. Renan in the delightful sketch of Philo 
Judaeus, which has just been published for the first 
time in the new Revue de Paris. True, but that 
“religious activity outside a priesthood” is the most 
individual thing of all, and it will rebel against a 
set rationalistic standard just as it rebelled against 
a set sacerdotal standard; and when M. Renan talks 
about “ the poor truth being pretty well abandoned, 
served as it is by an imperceptible minority,” is he 
not in his turn using the same kind of language 
that every priest uses concerning his church? 
For to one man the ideal comes in terms of 
theology, to another in terms of politics, to 
another in terms of philosophy. To a fourth it is 
religion “ purged of the mythical;” toa fifth it is 
duty without speculation. Each makes his contri- 
bution to the thing we call civilisation, and we speak 
inhumanly when we say that the first stands out- 
side the truth any more than the second or the third. 
Let us take M. Renan’s picture of Philo, the unique 
man in all history, who seemed to combine in him- 
self the strains of Hellenism and Hebraism, the 
devoted Greek and the loyal Jew :— 


A refined man of the world, an excellent heart, possessed with 
the love of the true and the good, one of those souls on the plane 
of Spinoza, the most speculative and disinterested that ever 
existed. Like the cicalas of which he speaks, he lived a life of 
air and song. Philo was truly one of our brothers; we love 
the little philosophic convent of Mariout like a broken toy of 
our childhood. L’objet était mince; mais leffort était beau. 


We really cannot give the effect of this last 
sentence in English. But is not this the true 
tendency of the Renanesque man? Lobjet était 
mince ; mais leffort était beau. A character so 
beautifully balanced that it is almost paralysed, 
disinterested no doubt, but also detached and 
speculative to the exclusion of the things which 
make life and death to three-fourths of mankind. 
A dozen of such men might live in a generation 
to be the joy of their contemporaries, to invent 
exquisite styles and provide us with delightful 
fancies; but the barbarian, the fanatic, and even 
the credulous will, for more generations to come 
than any of us dare forecast, provide the world 
with impulses and enthusiasm. “The trace of 
Israel,” says M. Renan, in the passage we have 
quoted above, “will be eternal.” We agree, but we 
are not quite so sure it would be so if the Hellenist 
had it all his own way. 

We can hardly enter here into M. Renan’s theory 
of an approaching relapse. It is founded apparently 
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on the coquetting between the Catholic Church and 
the French Republic which arise, from political 
reasons on both sides, and is probably temporary 
and accidental. A similar Erastian policy on the 
part of the Church is visible in this country too, but 
it is not in the direction of Socialism—quite the 
reverse. Generally speaking, we should hazard the 
prediction that in democratic days when every 
advance becomes the possession of the many, and not 
of the select few, the perils of backsliding are 
diminished. We talk of great periods in the world’s 
history, but we hardly realise how little they 
affected the mass of mankind. A band of artists, 
philosophers, or men of letters handed on the 
torch, and a slight accident of history extinguished 
it and them. But the mass of men will not jump to 
Renanism; and it was that discovery, we suspect, 
which was the cause of M. Renan’s despondency. 
The cult is too exquisite for the ordinary man, too 
literary, too intellectual. As for the labourer, who 
is, after all, three-fourths of mankind, it touches 
him hardly at all, and scarcely seems to realise his 
existence. The social experiments which concern 
him are brushed aside as mere mediszvalism. And 
the future—what of that? It may or may not 
believe in the supernatural ; that depends upon the 
meaning we may attach to this equivocal term. But 
while the mystery of the world remains unsolved, 
who shall set the limit to human hopes ? 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A BARONETCY. 





HE acceptance of a baronetcy by Mr. Burne- 
Jones is an incident which acquires undoubted 
piquancy from the rejection of the same dis- 
tinction by Mr. G. F. Watts. Of all men in the 
world, these two might have been expected to hold 
the same judgment of stars and ribands and handles 
to names. Mr. Watts is understood to have declined 
the proffered honour more than once. With fitting 
reticence he assigns no reason, at all events for 
public edification; but we may surmise that a title 
makes no manner of appeal to his wsthetic sense; 
that his contemplation of life and art is infinitely 
remote from such a reward of merit; that he could not 
imagine himself as “ Sir George,” standing before his 
images of ideal beauty and poetic allegory ; that the 
aristocracy of the sphere in which his fancy dwells 
is incongruous with the visible symbol of rank which 
a worldly patron proposed to confer upon him. 
There may be other reasons, but it is conceivable 
that the considerations we have set forth have the 
greatest influence over Mr. Watts’s mind. If this be 
assumed, we are confronted by the fact that the 
same considerations failed to persuade Mr. Burne- 
Jones. He, too, is a painter whose work has nothing 
in common with the crowd. No canvas to which he 
ever set his hand could possibly move an admirer to 
say, ‘‘ The man who painted that deserves to be a 
baronet.” There are popular artists of whom this 
could be said with perfect propriety. Their works 
possess that character which is suitably acknow- 
ledged by promotion to the baronetage. In last 
season’s Academy there was a picture of a dinner- 
party, of which the host and the guests were very 
well known in society. In such a case a baronetcy 
for the meritorious artist would seem the most 
natural thing in the world. He is destined to dine 
out often, and meet other baronets. He lives in an 
atmosphere of perfectly intelligible experience, of 
social advantages, of everything which “gets on.” 
His ideals are not wild steeds which carry him into 
the clouds, but well-groomed, docile quadrupeds, 
admirably suited for a handsome equipage in the 
Park. How different from the realm in which 
sojourns the artistic soul of Mr. Watts! Taking the 
general run of baronets, how many would feel at 
home amidst a collection of Mr. Watts’s pictures ? 
Would any one of them dream that the magical ab- 





breviation “ Bart.” at the end of his name was capable 
of steering his kite-like course in this empyrean? 
Would he not long for solid earth, especially for 
some part of it covered by a comfortable piece of 
mahogany, under which he could stretch his legs 
with a sigh of relief, while he talked with his 
neighbour of Consols, the House of Lords, and 
paintings which were not beyond the scope of his 
understanding? Mr. Watts thought of all this, no 
doubt, and decided to spare these worthy baronets a 
great deal of perplexity. On the other hand is the 
indisputable circumstance that Mr. Burne-Jones has 
joined their wondering circle. Perhaps he is hopeful 
as “Sir Edward” of attuning their ears to celestial 
harmonies and making them see his visions of loveli- 
ness with the eyes of a new spirit. 

Some cynical persons have suggested that Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones may perceive a kind of god-like 
irony in his sudden elevation above the ruck of the 
Academicians. They would all be baronets if they 
could ; and yet here is the man whom they thought 
only good enough to be made an Associate, and then 
forgotten, chosen before them to receive a dis- 
tinguished mark of the Royal favour. There may 
have been long faces at Burlington House when the 
news was known; but we do not believe that Mr. 
Burne-Jones had these in his mind’s eye when he 
decided to accept Her Majesty’s gracious bounty. 
Nor is he likely to abandon the habits of a studious re- 
cluse, and show himself continually where baronets 
mostdo congregate. His new dignitymay present him 
for the first time to the dispensers of civic hospitality 
in the guise of a personable guest; and aldermen 
who do not in the least comprehend “ The Legend of 
the Briar Rose” will be eager to make merry with 
“Sir Edward” over the loving-cup, and even to 
listen with decorous blankness to any discourse he 
may be induced to offer on the theory and practice 
of his art. But this gives us no key to his motive in 
taking a social decoration which adds nothing to his 
real repute. He cannot be affected by the thought 
that his baronetcy will prove a passport for his 
works through the portals of many a dull mind, 
hitherto shut obstinately against them. It is 
possible that the idea of giving his descendants 
a broad token of his fame may have had something 
to do with his decision. A few generations hence he 
may or may not be reverenced as an old master. If he 
is, his posterity will enjoy the title with the greater 
relish. If he is not, the Burne-Joneses will still be 
baronets ; and the art student of the next century or 
two will occasionally cast a curious and perhaps 
sympathetic glance back along the historical 
retrospect to the quaint old time when the blues 
and greens of the Burne-Jones school were like 
manna to the soulful. It is hard to say that there 
is anything unworthy in such a calculation. It has 
the aspect of what we may call a prudential dignity. 
There is small chance, probably, that personal 
associations will mellow round “Sir Edward” as 
they have mellowed round “Sir Joshua”; but 
allowance must be made for differences in the 
type and in the social atmosphere. If Mr. Burne- 
Jones reflected that it would be pleasant for a 
bearer of his name in the distant future, some fox- 
hunting squire (supposing that foxes and squires 
remain extant in that unborn epoch), to be con- 
gratulated at an agricultural dinner on the illustrious 
ancestor whose beautiful, though unintelligible, 
canvas is one of the glories of the county, 
we cannot see that this psychological attitude 
towards the new baronetcy is deserving of blame. 

There is another explanation which will commend 
itself to Mr. Walter Besant. Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones may have subordinated any strictly personal 
feeling to the conviction that the recognition of art 
is one of the most important functions of the State. 
It is Mr. Walter Besant’s unceasing moan that this 
recognition is not sufficiently extended to literature. 
There have been literary titles, but most of them 
sprang from political service rather than pure 
devotion to letters. Thackeray was wont to 
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recite the distinctions which befell eminent writers 
in the last century, who furnished a grateful 
country with Ambassadors and Secretaries of State, 
to say nothing of Commissioners of the various 
Sealing-wax Departments. But in those days pre- 
ferment was awarded to political zeal, which in our 
time is happily divorced from literature, though one 
party in the State might be disposed to confer a 
peerage on Mr. Lecky for the agreeable discord 
between the last volume of his History of England 
and his earlier historical writings. Tennyson was 
made a baron for his poetry, not his politics; but 
baronetcies seem unlikely to be cheap at the Savile 
Club. However, Mr. Besant has the vicarious satis- 
faction of seeing the art of painting worthily repre- 
sented amongst the acknowledged magnates of the 
world; and who knows that the honour which 
Carlyle refused, and which has no temptations for 
Mr. Watts, may not yet alight on a contemporary 
novelist ? 








THE CULT OF THE HOYDEN. 


—~ede 


T is a commonplace observation that the world is 
a very small place. It is not so often remarked, 
though it follows at once, that matters of interest, 
and, therefore, topics of conversation, are propor- 
tionately limited. Money, for instance, is a well- 
worn theme, the fascination of which is not yet 
exhausted, even in advanced communities. Woman 
is another and a stronger example, for she is not 
only the constant talk of every inhabited spot on 
this cramped planet, but she herself is always talking 
of the same things. Her vocabulary is diffuse, and 
at different times and different points of her age she 
uses different phraseology, but practically she means 
the same thing most of the time. She is always 
discontented, and misses the point of man. If 


“Men would be angels, angels would be gods,” 


she would aye be a woman plus something else 
(generally vague aspiration toward the Infinite). 
Sometimes she yearns for the same culture as her 
fellow-man, sometimes for political equality, always 
for emancipation; nowadays it is for the Higher 
Womanhood, or, to adopt the most modern idiom, 
the New Womanhood. At the present moment 
this mental activity expresses itself in ways 
that at first sight hardly show the stamp of a 
great cause. Should women bicycle? Should they 
vote? Should they sit? Should they study all 
sciences and all arts? Should they be clerks? 
Should they smoke? Should they go to music-halls ? 
These are a few odds and ends which just now 
mark time in the progress of the ewig Weibliche. 
The latest Female Revolt with which we are 
threatened will probably pass away as every other 
has done. What is varium et mutabile naturally 
craves for rest as a change from excitement, and so 
on dacapo. The phenomenon being internal is in- 
dependent of the Man Tyrant. Doubtless he is the 
correlative of the Lady Victim, and could free her 
from the sum-total of her disabilities—in a word, 
from her destiny—by a stroke of his pen. But 
gallantry, if not prudence, requires that he should 
let her down gently, and in conceding some of her 
claims he should not entirely abandon his old- 
fashioned ideal of a woman. 

The mischief is that of late years the theory of 
the equality of the sexes has advanced so rapidly 
that the legitimate applications of it have gone to 
the credit of the spurious. It was a very proper 
experiment to give women a seat on the School 
Board and the franchise for the Council, but these 
and innumerable other social innovations, such as 
the flooding of business offices by young ladies, have 
familiarised the public mind with their appearance 
“on their own hook,” and familiarity has produced 
the guaranteed result. The old theory was that the 
unmarried woman was so precious an oasis of gentle- 





hood and virtue, so deep a spring of beauty and duty 
in the dreary waste of quotidian ugliness, that her 
inexperience of bad faith and all uncharity, and her 
innocence generally, were cheaply secured by her 
ignorance of the “world.” “So fair a flower of 
maidens they see thee entering the dance,” says 
Odysseus to Nausicaa; and Homer's conception 
characteristically hits the thought and feeling of 
a great ideal which survived long among nobler 
spirits, and perhaps lingers yet. But if there 
is one thing which the present age instinctively—and 
the instinct is to be admired—abhors, it is ignorance. 
That anybody should not know anything he, she, or 
it might know, is intolerable to a generation which 
founds free libraries and examines cabmen for a pass. 
It is a case of imperfect analysis. “Let knowledge 
grow from more to more,” is the prayer of a free man : 
but there is a difference between the moral and the 
intellectual; what knowledge is in the latter, that 
habit is in the former. There is many a sermon in 
philology, and it is significant that “I know” and “I 
can” mean the same—Je saurais. Therefore, in 
practical affairs to know not is to be unable—a 
valuable moral asset. ‘“ To be conscious that you are 
ignorant is a great step towards knowledge,” says a 
speaker in “Sybil”; but it cuts both ways, for the 
knowledge may be dangerous or nasty. 

New ideas are sometimes most conspicuous in 
their extremes; in the present case, in the sub- 
theory that our young women are none the worse 
for a jaunt through subterranean London, nay, that 
they are all the better for it; there is a trifling 
corollary that analogous Paris may be taken as a 
sister study in the native romances of the boulevard. 
Clearly “these are the ways of advance, the works 
of the men of mind.” The spirit is that of the 
New Woman, but the definiteness of the proposition 
betrays the masculine ally. The most enterprising 
young lady up to date could hardly make sure of 
descending on the most suggestive whiskey-concert 
or the most risqué theatre. He it is that points the 
way of her argument and shows her coveted new 
worlds to conquer. 

Put plainly, the thesis of these philosophers is this : 
The heart of man is desperately wicked. The future 
of our women is beset by matrimony and other 
dangers, therefore they must be on their guard 
against the vices and failings of men. They cannot 
be on their guard unless they know what they have 
to beware of; therefore we will tell them in litera- 
ture, drama and art. To eke out this method we 
will exhibit an obverse picture of the fates of some 
of their own sex. This we will show them in the 
flesh—on the stage and off. Then there will be 
nothing more for them to learn. The moral tour 
over, presumably they are to go home and make their 
election between Virtue and Vice at their leisure. 
That many over-educated people do argue in this 
way no one who knows anything of talking Society 
can deny; our own correspondence columns for the 
past few weeks, and to-day again, prove it. But 
this particular phase of what is undoubtedly a large 
ferment of ideas, seems to us more accountable than 
any. 

That a male man should deliberately expose his 
female folk to the by no means exquisite torture 
of the modern variety entertainment perhaps only 
shows what a severe strain domestic relations will 
bear without snapping; that any sane man should 
contend for the depurification of the virgin mind as 
a positive principle is an epoch in the history of 
paradox. The French gentleman who complained of 
the stock Palais-Royal piece that he could not take 
his mistress to see it was more delicate and funnier 
withal, if it comes to epigrams. There are quite 
enough channels through which the garbage of 
putrid life floats into obtrusive conspicuousness, 
without cutting a groove to draft them straight 
home; at any rate, there is no need to divert the 
main sewer thither, and only a malodorous state of 
mind would conceive the brilliant hygiene of poking 
healthy noses into it. Want of thought is often as 
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deadly as want of principle, but in this case it is 
depraved thought which seeks to justify these 
deliramenta of economics by the cheap simulation 
of philosophical principles. The latest champions of 
the equalities do not stop to reflect that at the best 
their wise women after their training will be self- 
conscious, hardened, and callous, perhaps incredulous 
and curious, instead of unsuspecting and bold with 
the naive audacity of the untainted; at the worst, 
they may create a tingling creature where they 
hoped to fashion an observant one; they may 
introduce impulse and perturbation where before 
there was calm, doubt where there was faith; in the 
place of simplicity, ruse and sophistication ; where 
they counted on iron they may find brass. It is 
very easy to overdo it. 


“1f Nature thunder’d in his opening ears 
And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr and the purling rill.” 


Luckily the contrast between the old,and yet not 
so distant, state of things and the very present may 
be clinched. Just at this moment a novel is going 
the rounds making the author famous en route, and 
men, women, and children are reading it. The chief 
figure is a young lady “in society,” and she is made 
to say characteristically, “I'm going to be a married 
woman, stop at home and mend the socks and look 
after the baby.” Now compare the speech of the 
heroine in Diplomacy. “1 would rather,” she says, 
when the prospects of a gilded match are set 
before her, ‘“‘be the wife of my husband, and the 
mother of my children, than anything else on earth.” 
The verbal fetch is much the same in both, but there 
is a difference in the pitch of the tone, as great as 
that between a hurdy-gurdy anda harp. The latter 
is an unconscious manifesto of purity, the former 
pants with the effort to express itself in the coarsest 
suggestion the speaker can think of at short notice. 
The women who talk that way are worthy themes of 
the men who think and write in that style. 

For such men there is only one chance. When the 
trial of Queen Caroline was going on in Westminster 
Hall, the mob outside would not let a peer, who was 
known to be a king’s man, pass in without taking off 
his hat in the lady’s honour. He did so, but as he 
— he added, “May you all get wives like 

er!” 








WOMEN’S SETTLEMENTS IN LONDON. 





HERE are now eight women’s settlements in the 

poorer parts of London, framed more or less 
upon the model of Toynbee Hall. The first to enter 
the field was the Women’s University Settlement in 
Southwark, which has now been at work for six 
years, and is carried on and supported by women 
connected with Oxford and Cambridge and London 
Universities. Next in order comes Mayfield House, 
Bethnal Green, which was opened by students of the 
Cheltenham Girls’ College, and has just had the 
misfortune to lose, from diphtheria, the lady who had 
superintended the work from the beginning—Miss 
Newman. The women’s branch of the Oxford men’s 
settlement, which for a time shared in the occupation 
of Mayfield House, has now a residence of its own in 
the same district. There are also settlements in 
Canning Town, supported by the Congregationalists, 
in Bermondsey by the Wesleyans, and in South 
London under the Bishop of Southwark; the latest 
addition being the settlement in North London, just 
opened, under the superintendence of Miss Magee, 
daughter of the late Archbishop of York. The 
institution of a settlement in connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church is said to be in con- 
templation, and the Society of Friends supports a 
house of residence in Tottenham. 

Of those just enumerated, three—North London, 
the “Grey Ladies” of South London, and Oxford 
House—are carried on under the direction of the 
clergy, and confine their attention to parochial 





work. Three others are more or less connected with 
dissenting communities, though not under the 
control of their clergy; the Women’s University 
Settlement alone is independent of any religious 
body, though individual members are free to 
engage, if so minded, in religious work. 

With regard to the first class there is little to 
report. Their subordination to the clergy prevents 
them from undertaking any original work, or making 
experiments either in the direction of dealing with 
poverty or of forwarding education or recreation ; 
the work of the local clergy is no doubt better done 
for their presence as helpers, but that is all. Where 
so wide a field exists for observation at first hand, 
and organisation and experiment upon the lines 
of such observation, this voluntary giving up of 
initiative is to be regretted. A good deal of edu- 
cational work is undertaken in Mayfield House, but 
the sudden death of its head and the temporary 
dispersal of the residents make it impossible to 
obtain exact information at the moment. 

In Bermondsey and Canning Town attention is 
given to both secular and religious work. The 
Canning Town settlement, situated as it is in the 
neighbourhood of the docks, is wrestling with the 
problem of the unemployed, and much of the 
residents’ attention is given to the task of relieving 
distress. Miss Cheetham, the head resident, is on 
the local Board of Guardians. Mansfield House, the 
headquarters of the men’s settlement, lends its rooms 
for girls’ clubs, lectures and classes, and women’s 
meetings of various kinds. University Extension 
lectures are given in the hall, and on what is called 
“Poor Man's Lawyer” evening the residence is 
thronged with men and women coming to obtain 
that help and advice in the petty difficulties of life— 
disputes between husband and wife, landlord and 
tenant, employer and employed—which in the well- 
to-do classes is commonly obtained from friends. Ber- 
mondsey has followed the example of Canning Town, 
and has also its “‘ Poor Man's Lawyer.” The men’s 
settlement in Bermondsey is the seat of very varied 
activities, and the residents in the women’s branch 
share in most of its work. There is a college for 
working men and women, with about 800 students, 
and with technical classes, such as cookery, dress- 
making, and home nursing, for women. Two of the 
residents are on the local Board of Guardians, and 
some are school managers. One of their most useful 
branches of work is that of providing recreation for 
school children, and taking parties of them to see 
the sights of London. “ Many of these children,” it 
is stated in the report, “ who will shortly take their 
part in determining the government of their country, 
have never been across London Bridge.” 

The Women’s University Settlement busies itself 
less than any of the others with what may be 
properly called benevolent work, and more with edu- 
cational work, as well as with such agenciesas Charity 
Organisation, women’s benefit societies, and children’s 
holiday funds. It also insists upon the education of 
the residents, and frequent lectures are given at the 
settlement upon economic and educational subjects, 
and upon such practical points as the poor law, 
sanitation, and local government. The residents 
help and supplement the work of the School 
Board in general directions, looking after invalid 
children and forwarding the arrangements 
now being made for defective and backward 
scholars. They have recently opened, under the 
sanction of the Board, an evening continuation 
school for boys and girls called “ The Acland Club.” 
One of the residents has been appointed head teacher, 
and the school is carried on, as its title indicates, 
partly as a club, with a “social half-hour” before 
classes begin, with a view to attracting the boys and 
girls who have just left the elementary schools. In 
this and other directions the residents show a 
laudable disposition to work out experiments upon 
original lines. Of one and all the settlements also it 
should be stated that the residents go through their 
work in no spirit of martyrdom, but maintain, on 
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the contrary, that their lives are full of both interest 
and pleasure. 








THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 





B* the Persecutions of the Church, which I am 
; going to make the subject of a short essay, 
I do not mean the persecutions which she suffered 
under Herod or Nero or Diocletian. It is not with 
the Ten Persecutions that I am dealing, or with the 
five which she underwent in Japan. Neither am I 
thinking of the times of Bloody Mary or Oliver 
Cromwell, or even of those more recent persecutions 
under which she lost her rates, or of those under 
which she endured the judgments of the Privy 
Council. The least of these, as all the Church knows, 
has furnished its martyrs—men who have gone, if 
not to the stake, at all events to law for the sake of 
their principles. Their sufferings and sacrifices have 
never wanted—and will never want—the pen of the 
martyrologist. They are recorded not only in the 
pages of history, but in the columns of the Guardian 
and the Church Times. With them, therefore, I 
need not trouble myself. 

The persecutions which concern me are not those 
which the Church suffers, but those which she in- 
flicts. And when I say the Church, like Parson 
Thwackum in “Tom Jones,” I mean the Christian 
Church ; and when I say the Christian Church, I 
mean the Apostolic Church; and when I say the 
Apostolic Church, I mean the Church of England as 
by law established. The persecutions which she 
inflicts I divide into those which she inflicts within 
the realm, and those which she inflicts without the 
realm. Her persecutions within the realm are 
notorious to all men. Her league with publicans 
and other sinners, including squires, has inflicted on 
us, and may again inflict, all the evils of Tory rule. 
All this, however, I pass over to come to the proper 
subject of my essay, the persecutions of—that is to 
say, inflicted by—the Church of England in foreign 
parts. Iam an exile from my country,a fugitive, 
not from its laws, but its climate. Along the 
Riviera, in Corsica, and in Switzerland, I have year 
after year sought for health. Wherever I go, from 
one thing I can never escape, and that is from 
English respectability, buckramed and strengthened 
by the English Church and the English chaplain. 
Summer or winter, by the pleasant shores of the 
Mediterranean or of some Swiss lake, in some retired 
valley or in some mountain village, I am never safe. 
In Switzerland I make for the Hinterland—the Back- 
land as our forefathers would have called it—but 
there I am still within the Church’s sphere of in- 
fluence. As fast as the Swiss hotel-keeper advances, 
so fast advances the English chaplain. I wish the 
French and Germans would push on their Churches 
equally fast. In that case, for the sake of preserving 
peace, a kind of buffer-country might be established 
by arbitration in each canton, a neutral zone across 
which the chaplains of none of the three nations 
would be allowed to advance. Here the weary 
fugitive from respectability might at last find safety 
and rest. 

Has heaven reserved in pity to the poor 

No churehless waste or unbechaplained shore ? 

Quick, let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear respectability no more. 
It would be all in vain. On all explorers the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society in London keeps a vigilant eye, 
whether they are wandering through the savage 
he of Africa or the pleasant seclusions of Switzer- 
and. 

No sooner has an adventurous landlord opened 
an hotel where no hotel had ever been opened before 
than he is informed that during the season an Eng- 
lish chaplain will be stationed in it, provided the 
reverend gentleman is lodged free of charge. In the 
belief—ill-founded though it really is, yet easily 
formed—that the English in general are never quite 
comfortable unless they have an English clergyman 











close at hand, ready for all emergencies—whether of 
baptism, marriage, or burial—the poor man weakly 
yields. The hotel is no longer his own. The 
chaplain arrives, and brings with him Mrs. Chaplain 
and the Misses Chaplain. The salon is at once 
appropriated for the religious services, in contempt 
of the guests of other races and creeds. On Sunday 
evenings it is given over to hymn-singing. In an 
hotel in which I was once staying a Jewish gentle- 
man one evening complained to me that for nearly 
an hour his two sisters had been sitting among these 
Anglican singers, having inadvertently gone into the 
drawing-room after dinner. It was, he said, only 
their amiability which kept them there, for they 
were Hebrews by birth and Hebrews by creed. 
What could he do? he asked. I advised him to send 
one of the servants to say that he wanted to speak 
to them. He did so; they came out, and were 
grateful to me for their deliverance. Hymn-books 
had been thrust into their hands, and they had not 
had courage to rise and leave. I have heard of one 
strong-minded hotel-keeper, a woman, who over the 
door of the salon placarded: Point du culte dans 
le salon. These services, she said, led to so much ill- 
will and grumbling among her guests that she would 
have none of them. For the most part, however, 
both landlords and strangers of all races yield to our 
persistence—above all, to the persistence of our 
women. They shrug their shoulders, ejaculate Mon 
Dieu '—but not piously—and betake themselves to 
the smoking-room. They never wish to convert 
anybody—not even themselves. 

The chaplain has not been many weeks estab- 
lished before his wife or daughters discover that 
without a harmonium the services cannot be con- 
ducted decently. As there is no money for buying 
one, one is at once bought. Being placed in the 
salon it becomes, like the Union Jack hoisted on a 
newly discovered island, a sign of British occupa- 
tion. The debt for so good an object is turned into a 
reproach on all the English visitors. It was for 
their benefit that it was incurred, and surely they 
cannot be so mean as not to wipe it out. A bazaar 
is held into which they are driven like a flock of 
sheep. No one wants to go, though few dare stay 
away. He who has the courage to hold aloof is told 
at dinner in a plaintively aggrieved voice by the 
chaplain, or in a severe voice by his wife and 
daughters, that they had not seen him there. Should 
he venture facetiously to point out that neither had 
he seen them there, they sternly reply that it was 
impossible that he should, as he had not been 
himself,and that there are some matters on which it 
is as well not to jest. 

Two or three times a week, at meal-times, sub 
scription cards are passed round the table. Every- 
one is asked to contribute their mite to some good 
missionary purpose. The farther off the recipients 
of the benefit are, the more meritorious is the con- 
tribution, and the more persistent is the begging. 
The charities of the district, however excellent they 
may be and however well managed, are altogether 
neglected. If, however, the hotel is in a Roman 
Catholic canton, the “natives,” as they are contempt- 
uously called, are not to be left in their benighted 
state. They are to be converted. One fine morning 
I saw an English father, a man of serious but sour 
aspect, starting, as I thought, for a mountain climb. 
He was accompanied by his son, a lad of twelve or 
thirteen, who looked like one who would work havoc 
in a toffee-shop. Surprised at the fulness of the 
knapsacks which they were carrying, I asked 
whether they were going on a long ramble as they 
were taking so large a stock of food. “It is not 
food that we are carrying,” the good man replied; 
“but tracts. It is Sion fair to-day, and we are 
going to distribute Protestant and temperance tracts 
among the natives.” 

Not many seasons pass over the new settlement 
before a church is built, and a fresh debt is incurred. 
Immoral as going into debt may be in general, it 
ceases to be immoral when piety is to be promoted. 
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More bazaars are held, and the unhappy English, 
old settlers and new-comers alike, are once more 
driven into them. To keep away is to expose one’s- 
self to the charge—not of heresy, which in the 
present day is of not the slightest consequence—but 
of meanness. We Britons may be “ the lords of human 
kind,” with “ pride in our port, defiance in our eye;” 
nevertheless before the reproach of meanness there 
is no more cowardly race. There the French could 
teach us a great deal of philosophy. A church- 
warden is next appointed, whose duty it is to study 
the list of strangers, and call on everyone for a 
subscription towards paying off the debt. Seven 
years ago, soon after the general election of 1886, 
one of these officials, a peremptory military gentle- 
man, called on me for that purpose. I told him that 
heretofore, like most other English gentlemen, I had 
subscribed to church funds, but that I should never 
subscribe again, so bad had been the conduct of the 
parsons in the late election. He fiercely replied :—* I 
see, sir, what you are. You are a Home Ruler; you 
believe in Gladstone. Gladstone is an atheist.” 
“ And I see, sir,” I answered, “ what you are. You 
are one of that sect whose cry has been for more 
than eighteen hundred years, ‘not this man, but 
Barabbas.’” We did not shake hands on parting. 
Last spring, when the Home Rule Bill was brought 
into Parliament, in a certain Swiss winter resort a 
series of special prayer-meetings was held for the 
state of England in the present crisis. Mr. Glad- 
stone, I suspect, was not so much prayed /for as 
prayed at, 

With church, chaplain, and churchwarden, 
respectability is at length firmly established. 
Spinsters of small means but great gentility 
flock to the place as if to a shrine. Thither, too, 
come a set of naturally pompous gentlemen who 
have not large enough means to be effectively 
pompous at home. They only arrive at their full 
measure of importance when, by seniority in 
residence, they sit at the head of the table in 
their hotel. There they lay down the law, patronise 
the landlord, the weather, and the scenery, as if 
they had, all three, been placed under their protec- 
tion, denounce Mr. Gladstone, the Radicals and 
Dissenters, and wonder what the world is coming to. 
Important people always talk of people of import- 
ance, and titles and dignities are freely mentioned. 
One good lady, for a whole season through, used to 
oppress one part of the company, and impress the 
other part, with the sayings and the doings of a 
certain “Sir Thomas.” Who Sir Thomas was I 
never accurately ascertained ; but to judge from the 
words of oracular wisdom which he was reported to 
have uttered, I have little doubt that he was a 
knight or baronet belonging to the most stupid 
division of the stupid party. In all probability he is 
on terms of great intimacy with Messrs. Bowles, 
Leighton, and Hanbury. Nothing can exceed the 
dulness of these meals. Not even in the courses 
served is there so much sameness as in the talk. It 
is thinner even than the soup, and as flavourless as 
the boiled meat. Respectability has done its worst. 
The Persecutions of the Church can go no further. 
Life has been reduced to a dreary waste, and death 
loses most of its terrors. 

AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 





THE DRAMA. 





“ Dick SHERIDAN.” 


HE personages of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new 
play at the Comedy Theatre are the stock 
stage-types of all ages, best known to us as the 
chief masks of the Commedia dell’ Arte, wearing 
the costumes of the eighteenth century and talking 
the language of the nineteenth. Such a phrase as 
“that fine intuition which governs the artistic tem- 
perament” unmistakably belongs to our time, while 





the names which Mr. Buchanan has ascribed to his per- 
sonages belong, as unmistakably, to a hundred years 
ago. But I propose for the moment to leave the 
names and the language out of account, and to treat 
the play as what Mr. Buchanan, to be sure, never 
intended, but what, nevertheless, it essentially is, an 
Italian mask-play. So considering it, may perhaps 
be able to show you how Mr. Buchanan has succeeded 
in achieving something which he did not aim at. I 
am driven to take this rather roundabout course by 
the desire, once more, to please Mr. Pinero with a 
liberal dose of “ praise, praise, praise,” that shall 
minister to the “ vital needs of the artist.” Todo 
this I must proclaim success of some kind; and if 
the only kind I can discover is one that Mr. 
Buchanan has not sought, why, the fault is not 
mine, but Mr. Buchanan’s—and Mr. Pinero’s. Act I. 
of the mask-play shows, of course, Arlecchino in 
love with Colombina. Arlecchino is bashful and 
cannot tell his love; but Colombina encourages him 
by signs, and gives him to understand that she may 
be had for the asking. Her father, Pantalone, the 
choleric elder, wishes to bestow her hand upon 
Tartaglia, the droll elder; but Colombina spurns 
Tartaglia, who faints, is revived with smelling-salts, 
and otherwise goes through the “business” of a 
macaroni, after Hogarth. As Pantalone insists, 
Colombina is driven to escape the persecutions of 
Tartaglia by the offer of a coach and a (platonic) 
elopement from her unworthy lover, Il Capitano. 
Of course, Colombina has all the ingenuous sim- 
plicity appropriate to her mask. She knows II 
Capitano to be a wicked (and married) man, but 
unhesitatingly accepts his protection, and believes 
him, without a thought of cross-examination, when 
he tells her slanderous stories about Arlecchino. 
She as readily, however, accepts Arlecchino’s bare 
denial of these stories, so that when the moment 
comes for the elopement in the coach, it is with 
Arlecchino she departs, while Il Capitano is arrested 
for debt by Arlecchino’s faithful servant, Sganarello, 
who is also a sheriff's officer. The other masks dance 
a minuet. 

Act II. Arlecchino in Grub Street. The elope- 
ment has been followed by marriage, and marriage 
by separation at the church-door. Colombina, who 
is a singer by profession, has returned to the concert- 
room, and Arlecchino has written a play. He some- 
times gets sight of his wife by disguising himself as 
a hackney-coachman. He is wretchedly poor. Op- 
portunity for a scene showing Sganarello’s devotion ; 
the return from market, comic “ business” with 
vegetables, joint of meat, and other “ properties” 
from basket. Also for a scene with Jew money- 
lender, Abednego, forced to drink toasts in bad 
tavern wine to Mrs. Abednego and “all the little 
Abednegos.” Flirtation between Sganarello and 
Servetta, Colombina’s “own woman.” Return of 
Tartaglia, this time in the disguise of chief com- 
mitteeman of Drury Lane (the “committee” of 
Drury Lane in 1775! But anachronisms are per- 
missible in an Italian mask-play), introduced by no 
less a person than Mr. Garrick. Tartaglia has pro- 
nounced in favour of the play; scene of his comic 
disgust when he finds the author is his old rival, 
Arlecchino. Colombina enters to announce that the 
play has been accepted by the other house, Covent 
Garden. Pas seul by Sganarello. 

Act III. Arlecchino as a first-night author. The 
play is being produced at Covent Garden, and 
Colombina would like to be there to see, but is 
ordered to her room by Pantalone. Tartaglia and 
Il Capitano have headed a cabal to damn the play. 
Colombina weeps, and Tartaglia, instantaneously 
converted, departs to head a claque in the play’s 
favour. Sganarello enters to describe the successful 
progress of the performance, in the character of 
Michonnet from Adrienne Lecouvreur. He is fol- 
lowed by Arlecchino, who announces that the play 
has, ultimately, been damned through the drunken- 
ness of one of the actors. Return of Pantalone and 
Il Capitano from the playhouse to find Arlecchino 
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and Colombina weeping in one another's arms. Ex- 
planation: We are man and wife. Tableau, expres- 
sive of conjugal devotion. 

Act IV. Arlecchino as conquering hero. At first 
dejected, he has thrown the manuscript of another 
play on the fire, whence it is rescued by Sganarello. 
Danse excentrique for Sganarello, as Nini Patte 
en l'Air. Return of Il Capitano, with swords, to 
provoke Arlecchino to mortal combat. II] Capitano 
is discomfited, begs his life, confesses his villainies, 
and exit; while Tartaglia enters to announce that, 
on the second night, Arlecchino’s play has achieved 
a triumphant success. General pairing-off of char- 
acters—Arlecchino with Colombina, Sganarello with 
Servetta—followed by the usual speech from the 
Capocomico, or manager, expressing disinterested 
admiration for the play just performed, and praising 
the performers. 

No specimen of the commedia dell’ arte would be 
complete without its generici, or sententious maxims, 
and /azzi, or irrelevant sallies, and Mr. Buchanan 
duly provides both. Of the former his best example 
is * What everybody says is what everybody ought 
to believe”; of the latter, Sganarello’s statement 
that the O'Learys were once Kings of Ireland, or, 
perhaps, Mr. Garrick’s miraculous anticipation from 
a play of Bulwer Lytton’s, written some fifty years 
after his decease, to the effect that there is no such 
word as fail. 

And now, having presented the play as some- 
thing which Mr. Buchanan has achieved uninten- 
tionally, I ought, perhaps, to consider what he 
really did intend. But here my gravity forsakes 
me, and the whole thing becomes incredibly 
ludicrous. Incredibly—for will it be believed that 
the author actually labels all his stock types 
with the names of real eighteenth-century per- 
sonages? Yet so it is. Colombina is called Miss 
Elizabeth Linley. Pantalone is old Linley. II 
Capitano is Captain Matthews, and Arlecchino is 
—no, you will never guess it—Arlecchino is Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Note that Arlecchino is a 
melancholy, sententious, sentimentalising youth, a 
Chatterton (the comparison is not mine, but it is so 
happy that I cannot resist borrowing it from 
“W. A.”—pereant qui ante nos nostra diverunt ! ) 
combined with (this, “as the lady said of her com- 
plexion "—a quotation from Mr. Buchanan—is “ my 
own”) Henry Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling. I cannot 
help the suspicion that “Richard Brinsley” is a 
clerical error; surely Mr. Buchanan must have meant 
“Thomas,” of whom Johnson said, “Sherry, sir, is 
dull, naturally dull; but it must have taken him a 
deal of pains to become what he is.” And we have 
not only real names, but real “local colour.” Have 
I not already told you of “The Committee” of 
Drury Lane, which committee was not in exist- 
ence in 1775, and does not Servetta tell us of her 
adventure at my Lord Chesterfield’s, where she 
saw Dr. Johnson “ waiting in the outward rooms” 
(this must have been, according to Johnson’s own 
dating, in 1747, i.¢., nearly thirty years before—oh, 
Miss Pattie Browne, you don’t look so old!) and 
“repulsed from the door”? After this, who shall 
grumble at Dumas pére, for his “ toi qui es ami de 
Ronsard”? But stay! I am forgetting that Mr. 
Buchanan, with a last sly stroke of humour, tells 
us that his play “has no pretensions to historical 
accuracy in matters of detail.” As to the acting, all 
that needs to be said is that Mr. H. B. Irving (whom 
Mr. Comyns Carr rather unkindly praised on the 
first night as they used to praise Pailleron’s Saint- 
Réault, “dont le pére était si illustre”) as Arlecchino 
is not more tedious than Mr. Buchanan apparently 
intended, that Miss Winifred Emery makes a charm- 
ing Colombina, and that the Tartaglia of Mr. Cyril 
Maude and the Sganarello of Mr. Brandon Thomas 
are both fairly amusing. The dresses, due, I assume, 
to the taste and knowledge of Mrs. Comyns Carr, are 
things of exquisite beauty. We really ought to 


have a chance of seeing them in an eighteenth- 
century play. 


A. B. W. 








THE JAPANESE GENIUS.—IL. 
JHE next picture that drew my eyes and ab- 
sorbed my attention was 26. Ladies under 
trees. Not Japanese ladies walking under Japanese 
trees—that is to say, trees peculiar to Japan, planted 
and fashioned according to the mode of Japan—but 
merely ladies walking under trees. True that the 
costumes are Japanese, the writing on the wall is in 
Japanese characters, the umbrellas and the idol on 
the tray are Japanese; universality is not attained 
by the simple device of dressing the model in a sheet 
and eliminating all accessories that might betray 
time and country; the great artist accepts the 
costume of his time and all the special signs of his 
time, and merely by the lovely exercise of genius, 
the mere accidents of a generation become the 
symbolic expression of universal sensation and last- 
ing truths. Do not ask me how this transformation 
is effected ; it is the secret of every great artist—a 
secret which he exercises unconsciously, and which 
no critic ever has or ever will explain—a quality 
which escapes critical analysis as completely as the 
secret of life escapes the microscope. The critic 
can say it is here, and it is not there; and though 
very meritorious and beautiful in a way, Mr. 
Guthrie's picture, entitled “Summer,” in the Grafton 
Gallery, cannot be said to have the strange, the 
endearing, the fathomless charm of universal ex- 
pression. Pretty English girls sitting under pretty 
English trees. The great transformation from the 
particular to the universal has not been effected ; 
girls, trees, and lawn are merely things of to-day. 
But ladies under trees by Utamaro are designed 
in as serene an air of universal expression as 
the frieze of the Parthenon. We think of Botti- 
celli, of course, and remember once more how nearly 
Italy anticipated Japan. Some of the readers of 
THE SPEAKER must have begun to perceive that 
I loathe the particular, the photographic. In 
literature I am the same—I abhor the anecdote that 
does not express a moral idea; I call to my friends 
to abstain; I write letters to the critic of the Bath 
Argus, whose address I obtained after much diffi- 
culty, and explained to him that he was making a 
fool of himself. ‘“ Anecdotes! Anecdotes!” I cry in 
the streets and the by-ways; but my crying is 
unheard, and very serious are my resolutions to 
retire to the country, marry a hoyden, and bring up 
a family of ten. But I am surely digressing. What 
have my differences of opinion with Mr. Archer— 
who, by the way, will persist in describing Ibsen as 
“painting from Nature ”—to do with Utamaro? 
And looking at this yard of coloured print, I 
ask myself how it is that ever since art began 
no such admirable result has been obtained with 
means so slight. <A few outlines drawn with pen 
and ink or pencil, and the interspaces filled in 
with two flat tints—a dark green, and a grey 
verging on mauve. The drawing of the figures is 
marvellously beautiful. But why is it beautiful ? 
Is it because of the individual character represented 
in the faces? No, the faces are expressed by means 
of a formula, and are as like one another as a row of 
eggs. Are the proportions of the figure correctly 
measured, and are the anatomies well understood? 
No; the figures are, it is true, in the usual proportions 
so far as the number of heads is concerned: they 
are all from six and a half to seven heads high; but 
no motion of limbs happens under the draperies, 
and the hands and feet, like the faces, are expressed 
by a set of arbitrary conventions. Itis not even easy 
to determine whether the posture of the woman on the 
right is intended for sitting or kneeling. She holdsa 
tray, on which is an idol, and to provide sufficient bal- 
ance for the composition the artist has placed a yellow 
umbrella in the idol’s hand. Examine this design from 
end to end, and nowhere will you find any desire to 
imitatenature. With a line Utamaroexpresses all that 
he deems it necessary to express of a face’s contour. 
Three or four conventional markings stand for eyes, 
mouth, and ears. No desire to convey the illusion 
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of a rounded surface disturbed his mind for a 
moment. Why? Because the intention of the 
Japanese artists was merely to decorate a surface 
with line and colour. We are now nearing their 
artistic standpoints—it being no part of their 
scheme to compete with nature, it could not 
occur to them to cover one side of a face 
with shadow. The Japanese artists never thought 
to deceive; the art of deception they left to 
their conjurers. The Japanese artist thought of 
harmony, not of accuracy of line, and of har- 
mony, not of truth of colour; it was therefore 
impossible for him to entertain the idea of shading 
his drawings, and had someone whispered the idea 
to him he would have answered: “The frame will 
always tell people that they are not looking at 
nature. 

“You would have it all heavy and black, but I want 
something light, and bright, and full of beauty. See 
these lines, are they not in themselves beautiful? are 
they not sharp, clear, and flowing, according to the 
necessity of the composition? Are not the grey 
and the dark green sufficiently contrasted? do 
they not bring to your eyes a sense of repose and 
unity ? Look at the embroideries on the dresses, are 
they not delicate? do not the star-flowers come in the 
right place? is not the yellow in harmony with the 
grey and the green? And the blossoms on the trees, 
are they not touched in with the lightness of hand 
and delicacy of tone that you desire? Let us step 
back and see if the spots of colour and the effects of 
line become confused, or if they still hold their 
places from a distance as well as close to. . 

Ladies under trees, by Utamaro! That grey- 
green design alternated with pale yellow corre- 
sponds more nearly to a sonata by Mozart than 
to anything else; both are fine decorations—musical 
and pictorial decorations, expressing nothing more 
definite than that sense of beauty which haunts the 
world. The fields give flowers, and the hands of 
man works of art. 

Then this art is wholly irresponsible—it flows 
on, obeying no rules, even as the flowers ? 

In obedience to the laws of some irregular metre 
so delicate and subtle that its structure escapes our 
analysis, the flowers bloom in faultless, flawless, and 
ever-varying variety. We can only say these are 
beautiful because they are beautiful. ‘ 

That is begging the question. 

He who attempts to go to the root of things 
always finds himself begging the question in the 
a 
But you have to admit that a drawing that does 
not correspond to the object which the artist has 
set himself to copy cannot be well drawn. 

That idea is the blight that has fallen on European 
art. The goodness or the badness of a drawing 
exists independently of the thing copied. We 
say—speaking of a branch, of a cloud, of a rock, 
of a flower, of a leaf—how beautifully drawn! 
Some clouds and some leaves are better drawn 
than others, not on account of complexity or 
simplicity of form, but because they interpret an 
innate sense of harmony inherent in us. And this 
natural drawing, which exists sometimes irrespective 
of anatomies and proportions, is always Utamaro’s. 

I do not know how long I stood examining this 
beautiful drawing, studying the grey and the green 
tint, admiring the yellow flowers on the dresses, 
wondering at the genius that placed the yellow 
umbrella in the idol’s hand, the black masses of hair 
above the faces, so charmingly decorated with 
great yellow hair-pins. I watched the beauty of the 
trees, and was moved by the placing of the 
trees in the composition, and I delighted in the 
delicate blossoms. I was enchanted by all this 
bright and gracious paganism which Western 
civilisation has already defaced, and in a few years 
will have wholly destroyed. . . . Let civilisation 
be waived. I had by this time made enough 
progress in Japanese art to see that I was mistaken 
in my first purchase. The girl's head by Shunsho, 








which I had bought for five pounds, now seemed to me 
coarse and common compared with the rare imagina- 
tion and beautiful handicraft of Utamaro. Messrs. 
Goupil would allow me to exchange my Shunsho for 
a drawing by Utamaro. I knew they would; but it 
was easier to regret my purchase than to part 
with it; I felt that I must keep my Shunsho; and the 
way to relieve my embarrassment was by buying a 
Utamaro. Which? That strange Blake-like woman 
seated in the foreground, lifting a veil, with the 
woman seated in the background ? Six pounds. That 
is more than I can afford. But how 
strangely he has crossed the woman in the back- 
ground over with lines. She looks as if she were 
seated behind a net. I see — he wanted 
mystery, and so he drew two sets of lines 
over the figure. . . . Primitive in method, but how 
admirable the result. There’s nothing better on the 
walls... . Six pounds? Then my eye was caught by 
23. Lady Painters, Utamaro, five pounds. Amid 
my notes I find this description of the drawing: 
“Two especially long-faced women, their long faces 
set off with blue-black hair. The faces are placed 
one above the other, the top face leaning slightly 
forward. The black hair is stuck full of the yellow 
hair-pins. Utamaro seems to have especially admired 
these hair-pins. Although the faces are expressed 
by a strict formula, the genius of the artist was 
strong enough to pierce through even to the extent 
of a suggestion of an individual woman. For there 
is more than the ambiguity of race in that long, 
thin face, with black, snaky hair to heighten its 
pallor ; we seem to see the individual through the 
race, and our souls are haunted as by some dimly 
remembered dream. The colour of the dresses green 
and light red.” 

On the opposite wall I find many drawings by 
Utamaro. 3%, Lovers, shows Utamaro to have 
been a satirist in his lighter moments, and 43— 
Young man receiving a message from a noble lady 
—is a rich, massive harmony, three violets and a 
blue balancing and enforcing each other with mag- 
nificent effect. There is a tree drawn with an 
elegance that Corot would have admired. This 
design is even more wonderful than the paler and 
more delicate design, Ladies under trees, which I 
saw first and took for the theme of my praise in 
this article. 

I might describe more prints, and the pleasure 
they have given me; I might pile epithet upon 
epithet; I might say. that the colour was as deep 
and as delicate as flower-bloom, and every outline 
spontaneous, and delicate to the point of reminding 
me of the hopbine and ferns. It would be well to 
say these things; the praise would be appropriate 
to the occasion; but rather am I minded to call the 
reader's attention to what seems to me to be an 
essential difference between the East and the West. 

Michael Angelo and Velasquez, however huge 
their strength in portraiture and decoration, however 
sublime Veronese and Tintoretto in magnificent 
display of colour, we must perforce admit to Oriental 
art a refinement of thought and a delicacy of handi- 
craft—the outcome of the original thought—which 
never was attained by Italy, and which so transcends 
our grosser sense that it must for ever remain only 
half perceived and understood by us. G. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS.” 


S1r,—No woman can fail to be interested in the articles and 
correspondence which have lately appeared in your columns 
respecting the increasing tendency of daughters to rebel against 
the restraints imposed upon them during their unmarried lives, 
and to demand for themselves something of the freedom enjoyed 
by their brothers under similar cireumstances, 

But whatever may be said either in defence of the old régime 
or in favour of a departure from it, is it not true that the kernel 
vf the wide difference in the treatment of sons and daughters 
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lies in a nutshell (and a very hard nut it is to crack), viz., the 
system of dual morality, which has been so far the only solution 
of the sexual problem to be met with in highly civilised societies? 
If a man’s social position and prospect of making a good 
marriage depended, as a woman’s does, upon his “ pre-nuptial 
chastity,” it is probable that his life would be as cnsetaliy 
guarded from the risk of contamination as that of any young 
maiden of good position. Or if, on the other hand, society did 
not demand from the women who bask in its sunshine lives of 
purity, it is not altogether improbable that those restrictions 
would soon cease to be imposed upou unmarried women which 
now deny them, among other things of more importance, the 
pleasure (?) of frequenting music-halls or those places of enter- 
tainment which are the favoured resorts of our modern “ High- 
Priestesses of Humanity.” Attendance at a music-hall cannot 
surely be considered as of importance, except in so far as it 
implies an introduction to, or at least an acquaintance with, one 
of the seamy sides of life. We frequently hear it said that it is 
not the performance which is objectionable, but the company. 
In so far as “the revolt of the daughters” is a protest against 
the system of education by which they are too often allowed to 
grow up to womanhood in an absurd ignorance of the laws of 
sex—an ignorance which is a great wrong both to the individual 
woman and to society—it is to be hoped that all women will 
soon come to sympathise with it as heartily as, yours, etc., 
Birmingham. E. M.S. 


Dear Srr,—In the vexed subject of controversy summarily 
spoken of as the “ Woman Question” there is one point of 
agreement between the contending parties which was recently 
noticed by your correspondent “C.C.O.” It is postulated by 
the logical half of the human race that many doings of man are 
unfit for woman to know of, and that many of his amusements 
are unfit for her to share. So far as I know, no man or woman 
has been sufficiently reckless to challenge this statement ; it is 
in the deduction that the controversy arises. “Therefore,” say 
some, “ women must be kept ignorant that men may remain— 
amused.” “Therefore,” say others, “if men’s manners and 
morals so urgently need mending, why, till this is done, should 
women’s ears and eyes be bandaged in order to preserve a re- 
spect which is granted on false premises ? ” 

We can understand why a “ knowing ” woman is considered 
by many to make an undesirable wife; but, on the other hand, 
an undesirable husband is a big price to pay for ignorance, and, 
viewed impartially, the “ undesirability” of knowledge of evil 
which is acquired by observation is not to be ranked with the 
“ undesirability ” of the knowledge of evil which is the result of 
experience ; and it is this last to which women are asked to 
submit in unquestioning simplicity. 

We are told that woman’s position is improved. This is true 
of many women, as the result of their energy, pluck, and common- 
sense; but a married woman is still her husband's possession, 
He will consider her variously as a decorative figure-head in his 
establishment, as a toy for his hours of leisure, as a domestic 
servant, nurse, or cook, as a means to a legitimate heir; but 
always and certainly as his possession. She will probably be 
alluded to as an “encumbrance” if he be in straitened circum- 
stances; if she outlives him she will be “ his widow,” and her 
headstone will be erected, not to her memory, but to the memory 
of his ‘‘ relict.” 

The “Emancipation of Woman,” whatever the ugly phrase 
may mean, will be the result of two forees—eduecation and 
literature. The first has already done much, the latter some- 
thing. The teaching of Miss Wetherell’s school is already 
obsolete. It is no longer the fashion for novelists to depict 
the hero as educating the heroine to his own ideal in order to 

mut her in his pocket, as, @o John Humfrys and Mr. Linden. 

ducation is, however, the most potent adjunct in the new 
movement. We are beginning to recognise the injustice of 
sacrificing the education of a clever girl in order to pay for 
extra coaching for the brother who has “ failed again.” 

The time will come when a girl on finishing her University 
course will look round on many possibilities, and deliberately 
choose her profession. When this is so, sie may elect to neglect 
the narrow way of matrimony. 

For in the discussion of woman's oecupation there is much 
cant, even where there is no hypocrisy. She is said to be un- 
suited to the medical profession, but admirably adapted for a 
nurse. The details of the medical profession are set down as 
unfit for her sensitiveness and delicacy, but only when such 
details are studied in the lecture hall, operating theatre, or 
dissecting-room, where the subject is approached from a scientific 
standpoint, and personality is lost in abstract truth. But no one 
dreams of objecting to the heavy work and long hours of a 
hospital nurse on night duty in a large men’s ward. Considera- 
tion for her sensitiveness and delicacy are not allowed to inter- 
fere with her usefulness there. A nurse who, from misplaced 
squeamishness, should shrink from any “duty,” would very 
properly be set aside as an anomaly. But the inconsistency is 
obvious. . 

In the daily avoeations of life there should be more comrade- 
ship between men and women. A woman’s temperament, 
disposition, and intellect are as truly complementary to a man’s 








as is her physical nature. Let them work side by side. Both 
will be gainers and the work will be better.— Yours truly, 
St. Heliers, Jersey. An ONLOOKER, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





AN IMPUDENT NUISANCE, 


NROM time to time it is permitted to me, in these 
1 columns, to pause in my admiring commentary 
upon the literature of the hour and note some of the 
practical inconveniences that beset its production. 
The very generosity with which this freedom is given 
obliges some delicacy of interpretation: and I call 
readers of THE SPEAKER to witness that I have not 
yet taken a fee for mourning over the inadequacy 
of my stipend, nor even seized the opportunity of 
pointing out to the public how cheerfully my friends 
and I would accept decorations, pensions, or even 
territorial titles as some assurance that our efforts 
to amuse it were received in the spirit in which they 
were made. To put forward these claims for one’s 
profession, and to back them at once with vigorous 
pleading and such an appearance of mere concern 
for the public weal as amounts to strong moral 
authority, is no easy business for a beginner. For- 
tunately, however, the veterans are many, and almost 
boyishly eager. And while with pioneering axes they 
enlarge the “recognition” of letters, and the con- 
notation of the term, we juniors, in the pauses of 
our admiration, may busy ourselves in trimming the 
ground they have so robustly cleared. 


It happens (I suppose) to everybody who writes 
books to receive a number of letters from unknown 
correspondents. Some of these write only to let you 
know their opinions upon your books. In some 
eases the letters are laudatory, and obviously sent 
out of friendliness: and to open such a letter and 
find that he has made a friend in some unexpected 
corner of the world is an experience only less dear to 
an author than his frail but cherished hope of being 
remembered after he has ceased to write. Some of 
them are damnatory, even abusive. Some are 
signed, others are not. But even an anonymous 
letter of abuse is no worse than an anonymous and 
abusive review. It is better, indeed: for you have a 
double consolation in reflecting that the fellow has 
not divulged his poor opinion of you in print, and 
(better still) that he has not been paid for his pains. 
So that in bulk the correspondents, friendly and un- 
friendly, who send you their unbought opinions, give 
vastly more pleasure than annoyance. 


Then comes the advertising quack, against whom 
Mr. Andrew Tuer protested, the other day, in the 
Atheneum. But he is the peculiar plague of the 
publishers—the “ bland and childlike publishers,” to 
use Mr. Tuer's epitheta ornantia—who are supposed 
in meekness to re-address and forward to the more- 
or-less-celebrated Mr. So-and-so “literature pertain- 
ing to a drink described as a brain refresher and a 
cure for corns disguised as a nerve soother.” The 
author, however, suffers from this no worse than 
every other householder in these days of competition 
in bad wines. 


Next we have that venerable nuisance, the auto- 
graph-hunter ; improbus anser—unconscionable, in- 
evitable goose. But neither man’s first instinct of 
self-preservation, nor all the artillery of his inven- 
tions, nor Time itself, that burns the long-lived 
phoenix in her blood, have ever sufliced to cope with 
the foolish, chuckling slyness of this Protean fowl. 
In the guise of a wasting maiden he last wrote to 
me from a death-bed somewhere on the Pacific Slope 
to say that my books (only he had got the titles 
wrong) were his last and only solace. Improbable 
as this sounded to one so well acquainted as I am 
with my writings, it seemed even less likely that an 
autograph would give him that peace of mind which 
he professed to expect from it: but with his one 
fear, the fear lest it should come too late, I altogether 
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refused to sympathise. For who has ever seen a dead 
autograph-collector ? 


But very much worse than the autograph-collector 
is a person who seems to have multiplied his activities 
of late and increased his offensiveness until I can 
find no milder description for him than that which I 
have written at the head of this article. I refer to 
the enterprising gentleman who trades upon our 
notorious vanity to fill the newspaper he edits, or 
the essay he is writing, at no cost to himself; and to 
wheedle from us those services (be they great or 
small) for which more scrupulous employers are 
content to pay. This is the sort of application he 
makes :—* Dear Sir, I am writing an essay for the 
—— ——— (a paper which, in the course of its weekly 
circulation, has something over a million readers) 
on the question ‘Do Novelists Weep as they 
Write?’ <As a great admirer of your books, 
and particularly of that deep sympathy with 
life which they reveal, I feel sure that your ex- 
perience will be of the very greatest interest to 
readers of the ——- ——. Will you be good enough 
to let me know if, and to what extent, you are 
affected in the manner above alluded to? I enclose 
a stamped and addressed envelope. Trusting for the 
favour of an early reply, I remain,” etc., ete. Or 
again :—“ Dear Sir, You will doubtless have seen Mr. 
Jones’s article in the current number of the Nine- 
teenth Century on ‘The Best Way of Writing a 
Novel.’ As the question is of considerable interest 
to large numbers of people at the present time, the 
——_ —— proposes to hold a ‘symposium’ upon it; 
and to this end the Editor is already in communica- 
tion with several of our foremost novelists, including 
Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, ‘Edna 
Lyall, and ‘John Strange Winter.’ As only the 
foremost writers have been consulted, he feels sure 
you will not be unwilling to join in a discussion 
which is sure to be important; and therefore en- 
closes stamped and addressed envelope,” etc., etc. 


So proud have these beggars become for lack of 
chastisement that as often as not their communication 
is printed by lithography, with a careless signature 
scrawled below. And I cannot but look upon the 
stamped envelope as the very coping-stone of in- 
solence. Though a poor man, if an author be really 
anxious to do a favour to an applicant, he will not 
let the price of an envelope and a penny stamp 
defeat his courtesy. And if he be not anxious, it is 
the superfluity of bad manners to offer him an 
envelope and a penny stamp as a temptation. I do 
not desire to tell the public whether I weep or not 
as I write my stories. That is my business: theirs 
is with the written book, to buy it or leave it un- 
bought, as they choose. I do not know the best way 
of writing a novel. If I did, and could impart my 
knowledge, it is not a penny stamp—still less the 
doubtful pleasure of joining in a “symposium” 
(where there is nothing to drink), and the still more 
questionable satisfaction to be obtained by increasing 
the circulation of the —— —— that would buy my 
secret. 


I do not believe in unmanly wailing over the 
small profits of a profession which we have, all of us, 
chosen with our eyes open, and some of us after 
hearing its rigours too gloomily preached, and at 
great length, by our family advisers. At the same 
time, few members of the profession are glaringly 
overpaid ; and, in general, when an author lays his 
pen down at the end of a day, after having earned 
enough to support himself and those dependent on 
him, he is honestly tired, and may fairly ask for a little 
rest. That at this moment he should take up his 
loathed pen again and cudgel his indignant brain, 
merely to put money into the pocket of a man he 
has never seen—and of a rich man, very likely—is a 
demand the impudence of which only exceeds the 
injustice. 

The real temptation to the poor author is, of 
course, hinted at in the phrases “a paper which, in 








the course of its weekly circulation, has something 
over a million readers,” and “ We are in communica- 
tion with several of the foremost novelists.” Poor 
fellow, not only is he flattered, but he reflects on the 
advantage it may be to his income to “keep his 
name continually before the public.” Herein lies 
the strength of the tout’s appeal. And for this 
reason it is the novelists of assured popularity who, 
by agreeing to resist this preposterous blackmailing, 
ean rid the profession of letters of a growing scandal. 
They are quite strong enough, if they are in 
earnest. A, T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


OXFORD AND ITS SCHOOLS. 


LecaL Srupres In THE UNIVERSITY OF OxrorD. By 
James Bryce, D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co, 
HE valedictory lecture of the late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in Oxford is so rich in 
literary qualities, in graceful reminiscences, and in 
suggestive criticism, that even the most unskilled 
layman, whether in legal or academic matters, may 
thoroughly enjoy it. There are many who have 
grudged James Bryce to politics, not because they 
despised politics or disliked politicians, but because 
they loved the literature and science of history. 
Certainly no mind more able to cultivate the science 
and create the literature lives in our generation, and 
where there is eminent faculty there must also be 
keen enjoyment in its exercise. One who had so 
manifestly received the vocation of the scholar must 
have found it singularly hard to follow the vocation 
of the statesman; yet in the preference there is 
much to enhearten even those who more regret the 
loss to literature than they rejoice in the gain to 
politics. For it is evidence that patriotism is not 
dead, that the public service does not yet appeal in 
vain to men who could have gained greener and 
more grateful laurels on a serener and less dusty 
field. While the ingratitude of politics is proverbial, 
the gratefulness of literature is a rare attraction, 
especially to the strong and eager mind. The men 
who make books the world does not willingly let die, 
dwell in everlasting remembrance ; and even though 
they were forgotten their work, like virtue, is its own 
reward. But in these days the politician has to live 
in the glare of a press which sees every foible, mag- 
nifies every spot, and invades every retreat, and he 
has to bear himself in a strife of parties where the 
thing most sensitive to the heat and smoke of con- 
flict is the white flower of a blameless life. If under 
such conditions the scholar forsakes his lettered 
quiet and cherished studies for the public service, 
then we may be certain that high character and 
fine temper are still found in the council of the 
nation. 

But we are concerned rather with what this lecture 
suggests as to Oxford than as toits author. Its open- 
ing paragraphs present us with a rapid view of the 
changes within the University during the past twenty- 
three years, the period of Professor Bryce’s occupancy 
of hischair. These changes amount to a revolution— 
or, rather, they show how complete the revolution will 
be once it has come full cycle round ; for, indeed, 
many of the changes are more superficial than real. 
Legislation can more easily make new laws than 
create new bodies; and old bodies have a way of 
adapting the laws to themselves rather than them- 
selves to the laws. “Theological tests have been 
abolished.” True, within limits; but the theological 
—or, rather, the ecclesiastical—mind has a way of 
gaining its ends or selecting its men by means of tests 
surer than any law can enact, and too subtle for 
law to abolish. And the limits within which tests 
still reign are large and comprehensive. There is a 
whole faculty where they rule with all their ancient 
rigour; there is a school where they govern the 
choice of examiners, though they have nothing to 
say to the examined. There are offices in every 
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college where the entrance is guarded by subscrip- 
tion, and there are degrees closed to all save those 
who have subscribed not only a theological but an 
ecclesiastical test. It would, therefore, be more 
correct to say that tests were in process of abolition 
than that they are actually abolished, for the pro- 
cess, though only begun, is yet very real; conditions 
are being created that will in due course require its 
completion. And meanwhile, it is evident that the 
abolition, so far as it has gone, has worked entirely 
for good. There is a more religious spirit in the 
University than existed under the old tests: the 
freer is a more earnest mind, the less men depend on 
the formal guarantees of faith, the more they seek 
the security of a real and vigilant life. And so 
Oxford to-day is more widely penetrated with love 
of religion and respect for Church than in the old 
days of Newman and Pusey. If the partial emanci- 
pation has been so excellent, he would be a brave 
prophet who would venture to predict what the 
result of complete emancipation will be. 

But another of the more excellent results here 
illustrated may be described as the revival of the 
faculties. Mr. Bryce has sketched this only as 
regards the Law, but it is here only typical. The 
growth of Medicine and Science is even more remark- 
able; the energies and enterprise embodied in the 
Museum are forming a band of skilled investigators 
and disciplined physicians who will carry the fame of 
Oxford into regions where it was long a mockery and 
reproach. In the History school there are many 
workers and much exuberance, though possibly some 
need of thoroughness and discipline; and in Theology 
there are scholars who are being quoted in quarters 
where Oxford used to be reckoned a negligeable 
quantity, without any succession to Pocock or 
Bingham and Routh. Yet the revival of the faculties 
has only made the anomalies of the situation more 
apparent, for it has been accompanied or conditioned 
by the creation of co-ordinate rather than successive 
schools. Medicine, indeed, formally makes its pro- 
fessional training and degree follow the B.A., but in 
this it stands alone. Schools that ought to be 
secondary have been made primary, and men with- 
out any prior or qualifying discipline in Literature or 
Philosophy are allowed or even encouraged to take 
their degree in the school of Law or Theology. Nay, 
if not the rule, yet the tolerably invariable custom is 
that the men who are turned into these schools are 
those who do not promise distinction in thought or 
scholarship. This is a pure misfortune to all con- 
cerned ; studies that ought to be the higherand further 
studies are not good disciplines for undisciplined 
minds. They ought to imply literae humaniores, and 
not be what they too often are—mere places of 
refuge for the fugitives from this the most typical 
of all Oxford schools. To pass through it, even 
though the result did not satisfy the ambition either 
of the undergraduate or his tutor, would be the best 
of all preparations for the later schools, and would 
indefinitely raise the standard and worth of the 
work. Mr. Bryce confesses that no one can doubt 
the “superior value” of the literae humaniores “ to 
even the best-arranged law schools, as a part of the 
education needed to make a good scholar, a good 
citizen, and a good Christian”; and he incidentally 
illustrates its superiority even from a professional 
point of view by remarking that it is, with one 
exception, from men who have been trained in it 
that the main contributions of Oxford to legal science 
have proceeded. And in this respect the faculty of 
Law does not stand alone. Theology would have to 
make the same confession; so in great part would 
History. Oxford, then, is hardly just to her function 
or her most distinctive school in so arranging her 
studies as to tempt so many of the men who most 
need its discipline to escape from it. There is nothing 
that would so tend to raise at once the level and the 
ideal of University education—especially as a path- 
way to the professions—as such a change in the 
order and relation of the schools as should make Law 
and Theology succeed Literature, and represent a 








higher degree of both faculty and attainment than 
is meanwhile at all possible. 

But is not such a change impossible? On the 
contrary, it needs only courageous handling to become 
as possible as it is desirable. Mr. Bryce sees what a 
serious bearing the question of age has on the order of 
the schools and the discipline of the University. In- 
deed, there is no graver or more fundamental question 
in the higher education. Men ought to enter the 
University at least two years earlier than they 
now do; they would then be more susceptible, more 
educable, more capable of profiting by the spirit and 
teaching of the University than they now are. It 
may be for the good of the public schools that the 
age of entrance to the University is pushed back; 
but this is possibly more in the interests of athletics 
than of education, for the result is that the secondary 
have to become primary faculties in order to have any 
function or any students at all. The most typical 
Oxford men, both of this and the two preceding 
centuries, came up two or even three years earlier 
than what is now the average age. Selden and 
Bingham as types of the older men, Arnold, Keble, 
and Newman as types of the later, all entered 
at seventeen or under. Men at nineteen are too set, 
school has rubbed the bloom off their spirit, the cult 
of athleticism has made them contemptuous towards 
a more ideal culture, and the inexorable penalty of 
entering the University at the latest possible moment 
is thatthey must leave it at the earliest. And where 
the law still remains effectual that the B.A. must be 
taken before the professional school, viz., in medicine, 
the result is a most serious prolongation of the course. 
If a man enters at nineteen he will be twenty-three 
before he takes his B.A.; and in ordinary course 
twenty-seven, or it may even be twenty-eight, before 
he can achieve his B.M. This is a most serious 
hindrance to the University becoming a place for 
scientific and qualifying professional study. Yet 
there is no place where it can be so well done, 
and no body that would profit more by doing it. 
Certainly the Universities will never be as well 
organised or as efficient homes of education as they 
ought to be till they have caught their men younger 
than they are now able to do. 

One other point we should have liked to discuss. 
Mr. Bryce, like one of Homer's dying warriors, allows 
himself a prophetic mood, and sees, as it were in 
vision, what Oxford mightaccomplish for the English- 
speaking world were she to make full use of her rich 
resources and splendid opportunities. That, indeed, 
is a dream that grows every year more possible of 
fulfilment. Marvellous as is the charm Oxford has 
for the imagination of her sons, it is nothing to the 
witchery of the spell she throws over those who see 
her from afar. And if she becomes as much a home 
of knowledge, open and accessible to all eager for the 
higher studies, as she is a home of venerable tra- 
ditions and great associations and _ illustrious 
memories, there is little doubt but that she will draw 
unto her the sons of those daughters of England that 
dwell beside so many and so distant seas, who most 
love knowledge and most lift their faces towards the 
incoming light. 


M. LEVY’S NAPOLEON. 


Tae Private Lire or Napoteon. By Arthur Lévy. 
Translated from the French by 8S. L. Simecn. Two vols. 
London: R. Bentley & Son. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT succeeded to the myths of 
his name-patron Alexandros the god. And it would 
now puzzle greater conjurers than the guessers at 
the Alexander legends to say where the god ends 
and the human conqueror or “ universal emperor” 
takes up the wondrous tale. Napoleon the Great, 
too, has not been allowed to remain a man. His 
legend will flourish and still invent itself for many 
centuries to come. He has long been a sort of 
divinity for multitudes, and of course a diabolical 
ogre for many more; for one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison, all the world over. Like other 
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than terrestrial things, he wears a different hue, as love 
or hate persuade; and neither true. 

1 the The case is Worst when the appreciation of such a 
come | great and complex set of facts and deeds as this 
rat a Bonaparte’s life was, starts with a predesigned bias, 
ler of | With a skew of the unmistakable kind. The latest 

In- great assault upon the personality of Napoleon was 
stion M. Taine’s sustained and unsparing onslaught, full 
: the of documented facts, little and big, but almost 
they all distorted by the incurable strabismus of a pheno- 
menally industrious pedagogue, as Taine the dryas- 





yee dust indubitably was. Like Lanfrey, he could only see 
. It | the defects of a many-sided nature. Now here are two 
- the other most careful and laborious volumes, in which M. 
ack : Lévy, with considerable competence, undertakes the 
atics refutation of Taine and all other Napoleonic de- 
dary tractors, but often enough yaws wide on the 
any opposite tack. M. Lévy’s task, in his own words 
vical (II. 271), is to prove the private Napoleon “ the very 
ding antipodes of the black Napoleonic legend.” This is 
rlier to attempt too much; and, fortunately, he does not 
and sueceed. One St. Napoleon is quite enough in the 
able, family, and even he is somewhat legendary. 
ered Mariana’s best men became so much the better 
set, by being a little bad. We prefer our heroes streaky, 
cult like a popular item of the breakfast-table, and like 
ards the most of us. It is quite a comfort when M. Lévy 
y of “does not imply that Napoleon was always in an 
ent angelic temper,” and is contented with pointing out 


here (II. 262) that he “ was not in a permanent state of 
t be dangerous irascibility.” 
One of the earliest aims is to defend him from 


ine, ~ 

ise. the charge of moroseness towards and neglect of his 
iree early school and college and army friends. And 
irse M. Lévy attests his case so well as to prove Napoleon 


fore up to the hilt, and all through his life, a wholesale 
and autocratic jobber and nepotist for all these 





yo friends, and his relations and connections to boot, in 
Yet scores upon scores. But it is human, this; it is not 
one, in the part of the ogre, and would be mere hearken- 
it. ing to prayer and sacrifice in the god. And if 
vell Napoleon were generous, his family (and the others 
hey in their degrees) were a set of pertinacious and 
ger insatiable and thankless beggars. 
Another portion of the task is not so easy: to 
188. show that Napoleon was unambitious in his youth 
ws and by nature. A sucking tiger never did any 
in harm ; and in this part all M. Lévy does is to make 
ish- us certain of the phenomenal prudence and clear 
ich calm poising of the young and almost starving 
ed, general officer of twenty-three, with “those thin 
of contracted lips, sentinels repressing every word that 
has might mean ruin; those piercing eyes, searching to 
the discover ambushes, but whereon images are only 
see impressed after passing through cavities hollowed 


under the eyelids by melancholy and distrust” 
the (Ii. 238). He long (for the time) and coolly (for any 
| time) hesitated to involve himself in the toils of the 





ae revolutionary net, and in fact, with a natural innate 
aw caution, which was not artificial skill, never did 
rat so until he saw where he could break through 
ost the web, and felt big enough to dare it and to do 
he it. A good instance of this is Robespierre’s offer 
(through his younger brother) of the command of 
the Paris garrison to General Bonaparte, aged 
twenty-five, in 1794. “It is a matter worth 
thinking about,” said Napoleon to his brother 
vy. Lucien at Nice; “it would not be too easy to 
rs, keep the head on one’s shoulders in Paris. Young 
fie. Robespierre is a good fellow enough, but his brother 
of will stand no nonsense. He will be served. And I? 
ld —shall I support that man? No; never!” Yet 
at a few months, and it was Robespierre’s head that 
ds was off, and General Bonaparte was sweeping Paris 
. —and the French Revolution—with grape. As the 
st, Duke of Rovigo (Savary) said of the sudden return 
lis from Egypt, “had he fallen from heaven, his appar- 
Ly ition could not have created more surprise and 
of enthusiasm.” “I wanted the empire of the world,” 
al said Napoleon at St. Helena; “and who would not 
n- have wanted it, in my place!” 





“In the reproof of chance lies the true proof of 











men,” said Shakespeare's Nestor, and Napoleon can- 
not—as all the Taines and Lévys persist in doing— 
be judged apart from the fortunes and the events 
and the men that acted and reacted upon him. 
What he did was the outcome of all this interaction, 
not of his character and constitution alone; you 
cannot consider the strongest swimmer’s ability in 
his art, and leave out the elements he battles with 
in the storm. “I do not know what I shall do,” he 
writes from Schénbrunn in 1805; “I depend on 
events. I have no will; I depend entirely upon what 
happens.” And again, in 1806, from Posen: “The 
greater one is, the less free-will can one have. One 
depends upon circumstances and events. I am the 
greatest slave among men; my master is the nature 
of things.” 

Napoleon’s gross superstition and grosser vul- 
garity strike us (but not M. Lévy) at every turn 
of his private history. His habitual cheating at 
cards and chess, his listening at doors and watching 
people in looking-glasses, are nauseous traits. As 
to his purely domestic conduct, Metternich’s brief 
verdict sums it allup: “ A good son, a good parent, 
with those shades of character that are particularly 
to be met with in middle-class Italian households ” 
—for he was Tuscan by origin; “ Napoleone” means 
Neapolitan, and the “ Saint” was a Bolognese. 

To continue the analogue of the god and the 
conqueror, the gods by all accounts were widely 
different in their private lives and in their official 
and public callings. Thundering Jove had his soft 
moments, and the lion in his antre knows the 
melting mood. “How near the god drew to the 
complexion of a goose!” is how Falstaff viewed it. 
And it isin “ private life” that such men as Napo- 
leon are to be observed in relation to the other sex. 
M. Lévy has accurately studied and nearly exhausted 
the subject, in outline. Working in the modern 
historical frame of mind, he boils down endless old 
memoirs, modern publications, and documents still 
in manuscript; and the result is, in the main, sensible 
and acceptable. In fact, his volumes, full of verbatim 
quotations and copious references, are far and away 
the best and most consultable as yet published on 
their subject: if the cultured and balanced reader 
always make due allowance for the bias we have 
indicated above. 

The indolent, frivolous, and flirting Creole widow 
Joséphine, much Napoleon’s senior, clearly imposed 
upon the young soldier’s utter inexperience in the 
practice of “the tender passion.” She never cared 
a pin's fee for the man, married him for his position, 
and was utterly untrue to him; while he loved her 
wildly, and never truly loved another woman—not 
even Mme. Walewski. When Napoleon became un- 
deceived about Joséphine, he found a touching phrase 
in one of his letters: “ How could I expect lace to 
weigh as heavy as gold!” But his terrible energy 
required a foil ; hungered for the repose of this lazy 
Creole. We have also a catalogue, much docked, of 
some of the “mille e tre.” There can be no doubt Mme. 
Walewski had a genuine adoration for the hero, aged 
37, and was true to him in absence to the end. But 
M. Lévy is wrong here about a crucial fact, one of 
the main pivots of Napoleon’s great career. It was 
not she (I. 267, 273), but one Eléonore Denuelle de la 
Plaigne that gave him his first certainty on the 
vexed question of an heir to his Empire. Before 
then he used to accept his childlessness as a fate— 
“Caesar and Frederick had no children,” he would 
repeat. Thus had the State question of his divorcing 
the still-loved Joséphine been deferred for years. 
When he did get his second empress in Marie-Louise 
(whom M. Lévy quite mistakes in his violence) he 
was no luckier (except for his heir) than with his 
first. Never was man, great or little, not even 
Henri Quatre, more shamingly deceived by wife 
or other woman than this conqueror of Europe. 
If Joséphine was light-headed, Marie-Louise was 
absolutely null, a stupid and dowdy half-animated 
common sort of woman, as her “ Correspondence ” 
just published at Vienna proves. 
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These valuable volumes are in every way well 
turned-out; all we regret is the want of an index, 
and of space to do them fuller justice. They will be 
in every historical library. 


CHINA AND EUROPEAN AGGRESSION, 
CHINA AND HER N&IGHBOURS.—FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA, 


Russia AND CHINA, INDIA AND Turiser. By R. S. 
Gundry. With Maps. London: Chapman & Hall. 


THE relations between China and her tributaries 
form interesting features in the history of Eastern 
Asia. In the work before us this subject is fully 
dealt with, and we have in its pages an accurate 
and careful survey both of the past and present 
situations in that part of the world. For many 
centuries China has stood like a huge Colossus over- 
shadowing all the neighbouring states. On the 
north, east, south, and west she has surrounded 
herself with feudatories who, so long as the original 
conditions existed, paid ready obedience to the com- 
mands of their suzerain. Since, however, the advent 
of foreigners into those submissive realms, her tri- 
butaries one by one have fallen off from their 
allegiance. Japan, Burmah, Annam, and Siam have 
now ceased to be reckoned among her subordinate 
states, and at the present moment Corea and Tibet 
are the only countries in which the suzerainty of 
China is recognised. 

Mr. Gundry tells at length the history of the 
French conquests in Tonquin, Annam, and Cambodia, 
and a record of more wanton aggression seldom has 
been penned. The ostensible fons el origo of the 
movement was the persecution to which the Roman 
Catholic missionaries were subjected in those regions. 
The distance which separated them from France 
was, however, so great that little could be done 
to aid them effectually until 1860, when at the 
close of the China war the fleet was at liberty 
to demand the reparation for murdered converts 
and outraged missionaries which had repeatedly 
been asked for in vain. The attack on Saigon 
followed, and the plunder gathered from the fort- 
ress gave fresh impetus to the French movements. 
Two hundred guns, an enormous store of small 
arms and ammunition, a granary full of rice, and 
money to the value of 130,000 frances fell into the 
hands of the victors. From this point d’appuwi the 
French began to make their influence felt in the 
affairs of Tonquin. A Lieutenant Garnier, who was 
more celebrated for personal bravery and love of 
adventure than for discretion and wisdom, was sent 
with a small force to Hanoi to negotiate for the 
opening to trade of the Red River, which connects the 
Chinese province of Yunnan with the Gulf of Ton- 
quin. In a rashly undertaken engagement Garnier 
lost his life; but just as the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church, so the death of pioneering ad- 
venturers often lays the foundation of an Empire. 
Certainly it was so in this case. Within a short 
time Tonquin became French, and Annam shortly 
afterwards shared the same fate. This sudden 
advance of France to the frontier of China alarmed 
the susceptibilities of the Pekin Government. War 
followed ; and though the Chinese defended them- 
selves with some skill and courage, they failed 
signally to offer eny serious opposition to the enemy. 
Though possessed of a fleét of ironclads and torpedo 
vessels, they did nothing more than manceuvre 
them. 

“Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike,” 
they abstained from all aggressive action even when 
the French ships were within their reach. On one 
memorable occasion, when a portion of the hostile 
fleet was anchored at Ningpo, the European officer 
in command of the torpedo boats explained to the 
mandarins that the ships might easily be blown out 
of the water, and asked leave to be allowed to per- 
form the service. His offer was rejected, and the 


French ships were left in undisturbed possession of 
the anchorage. 


Among the many lessons which Mr. 











Gundry’s most interesting volume supplies is, as 
was illustrated on that occasion, that the Chinese 
are quite incapable of screwing their courage to the 
sticking point when face to face with a European 
foe. It is this which renders it probable that the 
remaining dependencies of China are destined to fall 
away from her. It cannot be doubted that Russia 
will, when the opportunity occurs, possess herself of 
Corea, and it is safe to assume that when the time 
comes she will have no more difficulty in annexing 
the country than France had in possessing herself 
of Tonquin. The same martial weakness displayed 
itself incidentally in China’s negotiations with us on 
the subject of Sikhim. In the pourparlers connected 
with this incident the Celestials, taking advantage of 
the humble attitude which we have assumed before 
her since the annexation of Upper Burma, as if we 
had committed some great wrong by that act, amused 
herself by keeping our troops and legates dangling 
at the frontier, while she commissioned dilatory 
mandarins resident in the most remote districts of 
the Empire to meet our negotiators to arrange the 
terms of the proposed convention. Any European 
Power but ourselves would have punished them for 
their superciliou: conduct by insisting on concluding 
the treaty at Lhasa; but the Chinese knew our 
Foreign Office well enough to be sure that nothing 
would induce us to cross the frontier. Since the 
days of Warren Hastings it has been the constant 
endeavour of the Indian Government to open com- 
mercial relations with Tibet, but from the first day 
until now the most strenuous opposition has been 
offered by the Chinese Government to any such 
arrangement. Mr. Gundry is of opinion that the 
principal objections to the proposal have always been 
raised by the Lamas, and that the Chinese have 
merely endorsed the policy of their tributaries. 
This is not consistent with the experience of 
travellers and others in the land of the Lamas. 


Erom the Tibetans a certain amount of friendliness * 


has always been shown, and whenever difficulties 
have been raised the hand of China has been plainly 
visible in the action of the priests. On more than 
one occasion China has resisted with arms the in- 
vasion of Tibet on the side of Nepal. As Mr. Gundry 
tells us, however, she was quite prepared, in face of 
a possible English invasion, to leave her dependency 
naked to its enemies. When our troops were gar- 
risoning the frontier of Sikhim, the Tibetan com- 
mander, fearing an invasion, falsely reported a 
victory of outposts to Peking, and asked for succour. 
To this appeal the Emperor replied, with cynical 
indifference, that since the commander had been 
victorious it seemed unnecessary to send him 
help. 

In the same spirit of deference to the superior 
power of European troops, a plea ad misericordiam 
lately made by Siam to Peking met with a similarly 
evasive reply. It is said that the Emperor consulted 
the Dowager Empress on the matter, and that the 
advice of that lady was to the effect that since Siam 
had thought it fit to cease sending tribute to the 
Dragon Throne, she should now be left to fight her 
own battles, more especially as the forces of China 
were not prepared to meet a powerful enemy in the 
field. As a matter of fact, although numerous 
reforms have of late been introduced into the Chinese 
army and navy, the inherently pacific tendency of the 
people would render them powerless in the event of a 
war with a European state. Chinese are diplomatists 
rather than soldiers, and they have so far succeeded 
in imposing on European nations the belief that theirs 
is a powerful empire that they have hitherto been 
able, by the use of dilatory tactics and long-drawn- 
out negotiations, to keep foreign aggressors at bay. 
But she will not succeed in doing so long, unless she 
refrains, for the future, from indulging in the com- 
bination of outrage and indifference with which 
she now sorely tries the patience of the European 
Powers. 

Against the matter contained in Mr. Gundry’s 
volume we have little to say, and the manner in 
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which he has related the various incidents is, on the 
whole, clear and incisive. Occasionally we come 
upon slipshod sentences, such as the following: “ As 
a matter of fact he did visit Bangkok the following 
year, and negotiate a treaty between France and 
Siam”: and the use of such words as, for example, 
“ divagation” somewhat disfigures his pages. But 
when this is all that can be urged against a book of 
four hundred and eight pages containing matter 
of a highly contentious nature, it may fairly be 
accepted as veiled praise. 





SCOTCH HUMOUR. 


ScorLanp Yesterpay: Some Oup Frienps. By William 
Wallace. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


PROBABLY the most circumstantial evidence of the 
existence of Scotch humour is the English denial of 
it. The humour of the Scot is well dephlegmated, 
crafty, and subtilised ; and its dry subtlety appears 
essentially in the stolidity with which English jokes 
are received. True, the apologue of the surgical 
operation is an international one, but there is this 
difference : the Englishman wishes his joke recog- 
nised, especially by the party at whose expense 
it may have been cracked; the Scot is quite satisfied 
to have tickled his own fancy. This applies to 
literature as well as to conversation. In Dickens 
and Thackeray a humorous notion is insisted on, 
exploited for all its worth, watered down, loaded up, 
and thoroughly exhausted; in Scott and Burns the 
humour is concise and prismatic, and if the reader 
cannot see all the colours of the rainbow that is his 
affair: the writer knows they are there. 

Mr. Wallace's ‘Scotland Yesterday” is one of the 
most entertaining examples of this dry, self-contained 
Scotch humour we have seen for a long time, and in 
conception and execution the book is distinctly 
original. It is divided into two parts, reproducing 
life as it was lived in the near past—(1) in a typical 
village in the east of Scotland, (2) in a_ typical 
country town in the west. The dominating note of 
the village was character ; of the country town, good- 
natured worldliness; but the individuals in both 
sets of studies are living people. There is no 
mechanical differentiation between town-folk and 
village-folk, and the author's prefatory note in which 
the distinction is pointed out is as clearly an after- 
generalisation as it is an admirable piece of self- 
criticism. We propose to exhibit Mr. Wallace’s 
quality in a brief account of one study from each 
group. 

“The Orra Man” is not a better performance 
than “ The Itinerant Fiddler,” “ The Moral Force,” or 
“The Prize Pupil,” but having to make a choice we 
select it from “The Village.” The people of St. 
Serf’s called Jimmie Blaikie the “Orra man,” not 
because he had any right to the title—which properly 
belongs to the odd man on a farm—but because he 
was a man who did odd jobs of every conceivable 
kind, and did them all badly. His ambition was to 
be a wastrel; and he attempted the réle for fifteen 
years, always “in the week after Handsel Monday” ; 
but he never got beyond the “ Dun Cow” at Kings- 
heart. There his wife found him regularly. “ All 
she said was ‘ Ay, ay!’ She then looked at the land- 
lord of the ‘ Dun Cow.’ He also said ‘ Ay, ay!’ shook 
his head, and, after a pause, remarked, ‘it wasna’ 
here he got it.’ ‘Fine I ken that, said Jenny”; and 
straightway carted him home. When his children 
grew up they forced him into total abstinence, and 
he became actually the “ Orra man” at the Castle. 
There he would pause in his wheelbarrowing and 
look out pensively on the ships that passed up and 
down the Firth, meditating, one would have 
imagined, on his failure to achieve prodigality. But 
ask him. “ Man, I hae been wunnerin’ whither yon’s 
a brig or a schooner.” It is all written quietly, with 
an admirable non-insistence ; and you have a new 
type: the man not even fit to be a wastrel, the ne’er- 
do-weel manqué. 








From a number of equally good studies in the 
“Country Town” we may take “The Popular 
Target.” “You will always perceive, in every 
country town party, when the ordinary topics of 
conversation—the weather, the crops, the most 
popular minister's ailments, and the list of men who 
are beginning to go downhill with drink as a pro- 
pelling agent—are exhausted, that there is all 
unconsciously a dead set on some particular man.” 
In Carricktown the popular target was John 
Smythson, of the Civil Service, one of whose chief 
duties was to discover the incomes of his fellow- 
townsmen. But gossip, rail, and censure as the 
burghers liked, they heaped honours on John—how 
true this is to perverse human nature !—made him 
a magistrate, an elder, and backed him against the 
minister. When his children were all comfortably 
settled, and after the death of his wife, John eloped 
to Australia with his housemaid, and some thousand 
pounds of what were vaguely termed trust funds. 
Maggie, the housemaid, told afterwards his manner 
of wooing. ‘“ ‘Maggie, sit doon; I want to hae a 
crack wi’ ye. Maggie sat down. ‘Hae ye iver 
thocht about bein’ mairet?’ ‘Often,’ said Maggie, 
at that time a young woman of twenty-four, ‘ but 
naebody iver asked me. ‘ Weel,’ said Smythson, 
‘I’m askin’ ye noo. Wull ye tak me?’” This is 
convincing; one feels that that is how it happened. 
Smythson in his own person racy and Scotch, is an 
old type, known in every age, from Chaucer’s Somp- 
nour to Anatole France's Maitre Mouche. 

Mr. Wallace writes with easy mastery of his sub- 
ject. The poachers, ladies’ maids, teetotal fisher- 
men, Sunday-school teachers “ bein buddies” of his 
village, the knowing politicians, clergymen of all work, 
shabby scientists, lawyers, old ladies of quality, ete. 
of his country town and its social media of whisky 
and short whist, are studied with intimate know- 
ledge and understanding, with sympathy and large 
tolerance. It is one of the truest books about Scot- 
land we have had of late. Crail or Aberdour, Ayr or 
Paisley, picked out in the dry, reticent, but never 
ill-natured Scotch humour, rise up before the reader 
who happens to know them. There is no strain or 
stress, pone of the contortion and breathlessness of 
the new seekers after strength, in these transcripts 
from life. Mr. Wallace did not go for three months 
to a place he had never’ seen before, and then write 
an omniscient book about it. Like Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
like Mr. Bret Harte, he writes of those whom he has 
lived among, and hence his work comes straight 
home. 





THE ECONOMICS OF AN OLIGARCH. 


LABOUR AND THE PopuLAR WELFARE. By W. H. Mallock. 
London : Adam & Charles Black. 


Tur book before us is a welcome contrast in some 
respects to the ordinary run of writings on Labour 
problems. It is clear and forcible; it contains plenty 
of popularised and simplified statistics, though we 
think there ought to have been some indication of 
their source ; and if we knew the basis of his main 
thesis before, it had been used with so different an 
end that it comes with the effect of novelty. Mr. 
Mallock, in fact, has invaded a little-developed 
province—the “rent of ability,” and extracted 
therefrom an optimistic defence of the present 
system, as he conceives it, of the organisation of 
the economic world. Briefly, his argument comes to 
this: “ Labour,” as defined in economic text-books, 
really includes two very different things: mere 
physical work, and “ability”—that is, power of 
invention and organisation, of directing labour to 
produce, by the aid of machinery and stored main- 
tenance, much more than labour unaided could 
produce. As the world goes on, this element in 
production is increasing in proportion, relatively to 
labour ; the increase of production in modern times 
—including the increase not only in the real reward 
of labour but in the actual wages paid to it—is all 
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due to ability; and ability is a natural monopoly 
which will not act without its reward. Not Capital, 
but Ability, is the real co-operator with Labour in 
the production of wealth. And ability (if we under- 
stand Mr. Mallock aright) resides in the capitalist 
class. 

This is the essence of the book, but there is a 
good deal of other matter which, interesting as it is, 
suffers from a common fault of aristocratic in- 
structors of the democracy. Mr. Mallock talks down 
to his audience: not so much in language, as 
morally. Accordingly, he really only meets the 
baser sort of Socialist or Communist. He points 
out, as Arnold Toynbee did long ago in the famous 
lecture which led to his death, that veally after 
all Mr. Henry George's confiscation of the rent of 
land would really not help anybody much; that it 
is not worth while to save the expense of a monarchy; 
that one cannot distribute the national wealth in 
equal shares, because then some men would only get 
useless bits of machinery and articles of vertu ; and 
so on—the two latter of which conclusions appeal to 
a very elementary kind of thinker indeed. Here 
and there he gives us the quintessence of Tory 
Socialism, as understood by those who promote it 
from above. The ennobling sentiment of member- 
ship of a great empire is all very well. But that 
empire has a money value; and at any rate these 
sentiments are not possible to those who have not 
satisfactory home conditions. The welfare of the 
home is the primary end of government, and the 
natural and necessary motive in politics is 
“ cupidity.” Accordingly, let us see how to gratify 
cupidity. Socialist schemes (of the baser sort, as 
indicated above) will not do it, as statistics prove, 
and the encouragement of Ability will do it best. 
Let us therefore hail Ability, resident in the aris- 
tocracy of Intellect, the Captains of Industry, the 
Capitalist Class! 

Now, in the first place, we must protest most 
emphatically against this glorification of “ cupidity ” 
as the all-powerful motor in politics. We remember 
a good many attempts, from the silly enterprise 
promoted by Mr. Scott Russell thirty years ago 
onwards, to force the “ working classes” into the 
position of Canning’s needy knife-grinder—ready for 
sixpence, but careless of meddling with politics, or 
meddling with them, as Mr. H. H. Champion has 
recently advised, in their own interest alone. Now 
one great use of politics, to our mind, is that, like 
religion and art (neither of which is always avail- 
able), they really do take a man away from his 
merely selfish and domestic interests, and fix his 
mind on ideals, sometimes unquestionably ennobling, 
sometimes questionably so; but, at any rate, some- 
thing large, grandiose, outside himself—something 
for which he may make sacrifices, may fight and die. 
Even the paltriest Jingo has some ennobling feeling 
for the greatness of the Empire; even the vulgarest 
neo-Conservative has, we hope, some grain of senti- 
ment for the past of his country and of the party he 
helps to drag into the mire. Did the English Liberals 
who voted for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church—did the Americans who voted for Lincoln 
and then died by thousands in the War of Secession 
—really think of their pockets and their homes at 
all? But Mr. Mallock seems anxious to degrade the 
noble warfare of politics to the level of a ratepayers’ 
protection association. 

To the main positions of the book, however, the 
educated Socialist has a ready reply. Are the 
owners of capital, he will ask, in society at 
present the only persons in whom ability is vested ? 
Is it not common knowledge that the captains 
of industry are very often not capitalists at 
all, but managers—well rewarded, we admit, but 
still salaried servants, just as much as any 
railway porter or clerk? Or is it the inventor who 
multiplies the product a hundredfold who gets the 
reward? Is it not rather the skilled man of business, 
who very often, again, is working with the capital 
of somebody else? And is not the ultimate result 











the work of the co-operation of many minds? The 
Socialist may fairly reply to Mr. Mallock: “In my 
ideal State, ability would be ensured its due reward, 
which at present it does not get; but care would be 
taken that the reward of ability did not go to mere 
birth or good luck.” We do not ourselves believe 
such a State as the Socialist demands would do much 
better than our present society in this respect, and 
in other ways it would do much worse. But at 
least the Socialist recognises some truths which the 
Tory-Democratic aristocrat does not. 

But there is a further reply possible. Granting 
that ability is rewarded now, whence comes ability ? 
Who madethe able man? Was it not social organisa- 
tion? and is not the result of his ability largely a co- 
operative product, due partly to his environment 
and education, partly to the men who helped him to 
work out his scheme, partly to a multitude of un- 
assignable causes which we call good luck? In 
short, is not ability either a natural advantage (just 
as the situation of agricultural land near a manu- 
facturing district might be in the simplest case of 
agricultural rent) or else a social product like 
“betterment”; and is it fair that all the fruit of 
this advantage should be reaped by one individual 
alone? We ourselves prefer (with Comte) that this 
truth should be impressed on the individual able 
man by moral rather than by legal means; that he 
should be asked and pressed to pay his debt to 
society voluntarily rather than be made part of a 
huge dreary economic machine. But Mr. Mallock 
seems here (he has done better elsewhere) to ignore 
this debt altogether; and it is because he does this 
and appeals to the baser instincts of human nature 
that we incline to treat his book merely as an 
argumentum ad hominem, and leave it to those sym- 
pathisers with Socialism who may be convertible 
into Tory-Democrats. 


FICTION, 


By Helen Prothero-Lewis, author of “A 
Hutchinson & Co. 


Hooks or STEEL. 
Lady of my Own.” In 3 vols. London : 


Tue PropHet Joun. A Romance. By Frederick Boyle. 
In 1 vol. London: Chapman & Hall. 
A Yettow Aster. By Iota. In 3 vols. London: 


Hutchinson & Co. 


Miss PRoTHERO-LEWIs, the author of “ Hooks of 
Steel,” appears to cherish a certain degree of ani- 
mosity against that despised and downtrodden 
being the average reviewer. He can, she tells us, 
only be relied upon to praise a novel if it be con- 
spicuously worthless. We trust, however, that Miss 
Prothero-Lewis will not feel insulted by our ven- 
turing to pronounce “ Hooks of Steel” a pleasant, 
bright, and interesting story, with touches of 
originality and naivefé about it which tend to 
distinguish this from the ordinary run of novels. 
The story is told in autobiographical form by its 
heroine, Rosamund Gwynne, a beautiful Welsh girl. 
Unlike most autobiographers, Rosamund is by no 
means disposed to gloss over her own faults, which, 
indeed, she candidly depicts in all their naked ugli- 
ness. Shallow, frivolous, deceitful, and heartless by 
turns does she appear in her self-portraiture; yet 
the component parts of the character are so skilfully 
blended that throughout the narrative the reader is 
ever conscious of the fascination wielded by this 
very imperfect heroine. The first volume, which is 
by far the best of the three, shows Rosamund as a 
school-girl, the quaintest of tricksy sprites. Even 
thus early in her history the hero appears upon the 
scene. He is Felix Gray, a young fellow of good 
birth and fortune, who, falling in love with the 
beautiful child, is henceforth her devoted slave and 
most faithful friend. His chivalrous and constant 
affection is but ill requited. Rosamund, leaving school, 
goes to make her home with an old uncle, and, finding 
herself bored by the dulness of rural existence, plunges 
headlong into a compromising flirtation with a bad 
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young man named D’Arcy Leigh. It must be owned 
that the poor girl has some excuse for her flighty 
behaviour, since her uncle is a lunatic at large, and 
her sole companion is their faithful old servant, 
Matthew. In these circumstances, the flirtation, 
begun in sheer ennui, assumes dangerous propor- 
tions, and finally lands Rosamund in so risky a 
situation as to lead to the total rupture of her 
engagement with Felix Gray. Then, of course, she 
discovers that she loves Felix exceedingly, and can- 
not live without him. But, alas! she has to live 
without him for many a weary year, for Felix has 
vanished, broken-hearted at the discovery of her 
long-continued deceit, which, by the cunning of his 
rival, has been made to appear even blacker than it 
really is. So Rosamund is left to dree her weird, 
and the punishment is accepted in a spirit of true 
contrition by the penitent girl. Nor is the author 
so unmindful of the sympathetic reader’s feelings as 
to keep up the punishment to the bitter end. Rosa- 
mund is left happy at last, and, in the good old- 
fashioned style, “ all goes merry as a marriage-bell.” 
In this graceful romance, Miss Prothero-Lewis dis- 
plays many a pretty touch of humour and of pathos. 
The characters are all well drawn and well sustained. 
Rosamund herself is a quaintly charming little figure, 
and her noble-natured lover, Felix, is a most sym- 
pathetic sketch. Specially good is the portrait of 
the fine old servant, Matthew—a portrait full of 
homely pathos, and excellently done in all its 
details. 

“ Hooks of Steel,” in short, is so pretty and so 
pleasant a story that we are constrained to brave 
the author’s contempt for our judgment by recom- 
mending this book as a bright and readable novel. 

“The Prophet John” is a romance of the most 
striking, not to say sensational, order—albeit the 
scene is laid in England, and the time is the present. 
It is all about the wonderful will of an elderly 
gentleman, who, having fallen under the influence 
of a religious impostor commonly known as “the 
prophet John,” bequeaths his estates to a nephew 
on condition that within twelve months after his 
decease the aforesaid nephew marries the prophet’s 
daughter. If he fails in this condition the estates 
go to the prophet himself. Now, the prophet is an 
unmitigated ruffian, who has already committed one 
murder, and is quite capable of committing another. 
Most of the members of his “ Brotherhood ” seem -to 
be in every way worthy of their leader, and one and 
all are determined that Sir John Upcombe’s money 
shall not go to his lawful heir. In these circum- 
stances, when the latter presents himself at Up- 
combe Manor for the purpose of wooing and wedding 
Miss Mabel Thurlby, the prophet’s daughter, it is 
not surprising that some very remarkable things 
should happen. Captain Upcombe is, however, a 
man of determination, and he means to fulfil the 
conditions of his uncle’s will, no matter who may 
say him nay. Fortunately, too, Mabel Thurlby 
is discovered to be a beautiful and charming 
girl, absolutely free from the brutal vices of 
her unworthy parent. The gallant captain, there- 
fore, is not deterred by the strange accompani- 
ments of his courtship. These include, among 
other things, a determined attempt to murder him 
by so occult a process as the use of snake-poison, 
the burning of a house in which he is lying in a state 
of insensibility, and the violent abduction of his 
sweetheart. In spite of everything, love wins the 
day, and the young man gains his inheritance. As 
a sensational story, “The Prophet John” can be 
safely recommended. Its incidents, as the reader 
will perceive, are the reverse of commonplace, and 
the narrative is full of well-sustained excitement 
throughout. 

We do not pretend to be able to do justice to 
“A Yellow Aster” in the space at our com- 
mand. It is no ordinary novel, either in conception 
or in treatment, and we feel no surprise at the gossip 
which has attributed it to at least one woman of 
well-recognised genius. Whatever personality may 





be hidden under the name of “ Iota,” it is quite clear 
that this book has been written by someone who can 
not only think and feel, but describe. It is the story 
of a young girl who has been born and brought up 
under conditions so artificial and unusual that her 
character is necessarily unlike that of an ordinary 
human being. Her father and mother are two 
amiable idiots ; but in their case idiotcy has assumed 
the form of a passionate devotion to science and an 
utter rejection of religious faith and every other form 
of what they consider sentiment or superstition. Mr, 
and Mrs. Waring are anxious to create a girl who 
shall be devoid of that superfluous organ, a heart; 
who shall know nothing of love, even the love of a 
father or a mother; who shall be absolutely ignorant 
of any religious sentiment; and who shall see the 
world only in its hardest and most material aspect. 
They seem to have succeeded in their wish by the 
time their daughter is old enough to be married. 
She is lovely, clever, amiable, and absolutely devoid 
of sentiment of any kind. Like Emily Bronté, she 
laughs love to scorn ; and when a true-hearted man 
asks her to marry him, she agrees to do so without 
feeling anything more than a little natural curiosity 
as to the nature of the relations into which she is 
about to enter, and the effect they are likely 
to produce upon her character. There is no need to 
follow the story in detail. She awakes at last, 
and finds her heart, though only through sore travail 
and grievous pains. But the manner in which the 
theme is worked out gives a distinction to the story 
that stamps it with a character of its own, amid the 
vast outpouring of modern fiction, and makes us feel 
in reading it that here, at least, we are in the pre- 
sence of one of those writers who not only under- 
stand the problems with which they deal, but know 
how to make them reveal their secrets to us, “A 
Yellow Aster” is altogether a notable book, 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue lady traveller who commits her impressions of places and 
people to a book is either sternly practical or intensely poetical. 
One fair tourist revels in statistics, and has a soul above senti- 
ment; she thinks her record incomplete unless the cost of every 
meal is mentioned, and her fellow-guests are duly described in 
a dry light. The other fair traveller sets out in search of the 
picturesque, and the adjectival luxuriance of her style is apt to 
grow tedious—when she finds it; she scorns finance, but not 
luxurious days; and when the moon is at the full and there are 
ruins in the Feongeeanl, her rapture becomes alarming. It is to 
the latter class that Mrs. Greville-Nugent belongs, though we 
make haste to add that she knows how to control her ecstasy 
within due bounds; and, though she writes occasionally in a 
somewhat careless fashion, her impulsive, enthusiastic book 
about “A Land of Mosques and Marabouts” is not without 
charm. Accompanied by her husband, Mrs. Greville-Nugent 
recently made a sentimental journey to Northern Africa, and 
in these pages she gives the world her impressions of Algiers 
and Tunis. It is quite obvious that she carried with her on her 
travels a plentiful stock of the womanly qualities commonly 
known as curiosity and tact, and, as they were supplemented by 
a gay philosophy which refused to be ruffled by the incon- 
veniences, little or great, of Oriental surroundings, the result is 
a lively, good-tempered, desultory book. After all, Mrs. Greville- 
Nugent hardly wandered from the beaten track of the tourist; 
but she peeped into many nooks and corners, and saw much that 
ordinary people did not even suspect. She met Eastern courtesy 
more than half-way, and, as she was able to speak the language 
of the country, it was not diffieult in her case, at least, to ese 
tablish friendly relations with all sorts of people. She declares 


* A Lanp or Mosques AnD Maranouts. By the Hon. Mrs. Greville- 
Nugent, Illustrated. (London: Chapman & Hall.) Demy 8vo. 
JouNsTON’s ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. From the 
Edition of Sir Charles A, Cameron, M.D. Revised by C. M, 
Aikman, M.A., B.Se. (Edinburgh and London: William Black- 

wood & Sons.) Crown 8vo. (6s. 6d.) 

Heroes or History. Martin Luther, by John H, Treadwell ; Sir John 
Franklin, by A. H. Beesly, M.A. ; Abraham Lincoln, by Charles G. 
Leland ; and Haroun Alraschid, by E. H. Palmer, M.A. (London: 
Marcus Ward & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

CARTHAGE AND THE CarTHaGinians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. 
New Edition. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
(3s. 6d.) 

Gop, Sport, AND CorrEE-PLANTING IN MysorE. Being the Thirty- 
eight Years’ Experiences of a Planter, By Robert H. Elliott. Map. 
(London: Archibald Constable & Co.) Crown 8vo, 
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that she could linger in a Moorish town for ever, and she gives a 
glowing description of its unaccustomed sights, its beautiful 
buildings, its picturesque bits of colour, and the dreamy life of 
its dim and tortuous streets. Although she admits that to a 
Moslem the house is only less sacred than the mosque, she gives 
a detailed and interesting account of the hospitality which was 
extended to her in a stately Moorish dwelling. She was present 
at a Moorish wedding feast. She witnessed the exploits of a 
wonderful Arab conjurer, and made « brave attempt to master, 
with the help of a clever professional chanteuse, the mysteries of 
the native guitar. She gathered from native lips many curious 
legends of mosques and marabouts; the latter, we need scarcely 
say, are “saints,” or holy men revered by the people, who credit 
them with the gift of prophecy, and sometimes with the power 
of working miracles. Mrs. Greville-Nugent was in Tunis during 
the month Ramadan, and she did not lose the opportunity of 
making an inspection ofthe Arab town by night, for, unlike our 
Lent, the nights of Ramadan—in Tunis, at all events—are more 
suggestive of feasting than fasting. The book contains a few 
good i!lnstrations, many curicus facts, sentiment enough and to 
spare, abundant kindliness, and no humour. 

Practical farmers of the modern school, as well as all students 
of agriculture, are by this time tolerably familiar with that 
admirable and, indeed, authoritative work of reference, 
* Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.” The book 
has been revised and in great part re-written by Professor 
Aikman of Glasgow, and this circumstance renders the new 
edition—the seventeenth, by the way—thoroughly abreast of the 
latest aspects and conclusions of scientific farming. There is 
truth in the assertion that it is useless for chemistry, geology, 
botany, and other sciences to discover principles, and to suggest 
improved methods in farming, unless such results be clearly and 
fully made known to those who are actually engaged in the work 
of practical husbandry. Amongst the subjects discussed in these 
pages are a variety of questions which relate-te the relation 
between plants and the soils in which they grow, and 4e the im- 
provement of soils and the rotation of crops. The stracture and 
modes of growth of plants are explained, and in the chapters 
which relate to milk, butte r, and cheese, a valuable summary is 
given of the most important results obtained in dairy farming. 
We heartily sdientienl this new edition of an extremely useful 
and able book. 

Under the general title of “Heroes of History” Messrs. 
Mareus Ward and Company are bringing out a series of brief 
biographies, which seem, as far as we are able to gather, to be 
intended as reading-books gn the higher forms of elementary 
schools, The hero, as reformer, is represented by Mr. Tread- 
well’s monograph on “ Martin Luther ”"—a little book which, we 
are bound to confess, seems to us somewhat superficial and in- 
adequate. A much better book in every sense of the word is 
Mr. Beeasly’s volume on “Sir John Franklin ”—a clear and im- 
pressive account of an explorer who is justly described as one of 
the most generous men that ever breathed. Mr.-Leland con- 
tributes a vigorous and picturesque account of the facts and 
forces which met in the character and career of “ Abraham 
Lincoln.” The last of the quartette is the late Professor 
Palmer's masterly sketch of “ Haroun Alraschid.” The book 
shows what the Mohammedan Empire was at the culininating 
point of its greatness, and the character and achievements of 
the great Caliph are set against the brilliant background of his 
times. In his own words, Professor Palmer endeavoured to 
bring the great Caliph of Bagdad “out of the dim mists of fable 
into the clear daylight of history.” Although these volumes are 
of unequal merit, they deserve to gain the attention of school- 
masters. 

There has just been added to the popular “Silver Library” 
—a series in which history, biography, travel, theology, fiction, 
and science are all represented— Mr. Bosworth Smith’s “Carthage 
and the Carthaginians.” When the book was first published— 
now some sixteen years ago—it was at once recognised that Mr. 
Bosworth Smith had succeeded admirably in the attempt to 
present within moderate eompass, and from a careful study of all 
existing materials, a picture of Phcenician civilisation and of the 
two greatest citizens of Carthage, Hamilear and Hannibal. In 
the opening pages the method of inquiry pursued in the work 
is explained im the following words :—* 1 have in all cases gone 
direct to the fountain-head, reading carefully every passage 
whieh has come down to us from the ancients, comparing con- 
flicting statements with each other, and always endeavouring, in 
the first instance, to form an independent judgment upon them.” 
Unlike most historians of Carthage, Mr. Bosworth Smith lays 
significant stress on the First Punie War, which he thinks 
throws mach more light on the energies and characteristics of 
the nation than does the Second. He refuses to subscribe to the 
common view that the First Punie War was a dull and tedious 
affair, and even those who are not prepared to accept his con-_ 
clusion that it was,on the contrary, “ one of the most interesting 
wars in history.” must at least admit that in these pages its 
salient incidents are handled in an impressive and dramatic 
manuer. 

Nearly forty years of practical experience of a planter's, 
life in Southern India lie behind Mr. Robert Elliot's able book, 
“ Gold, Sport, and Coffee in Mysore.” When the author landed’ 








in Bombay in 1855, the journey to that part of the country 
though now simple enough, was a somewhat formidable affair 
and in the opening pages of this lively record an animated 
description is given of the difficulties of the way. He carried a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Frederick Green—the pioneer of 
civilisation in this native State—who had begun work in 1843, 
and who at once put him in the way of acquiring the land which 
he still holds, There were only four English planters in 1855 
in the southern part of Mysore, and their estates lay far apart, 
But the life was by no means a dull one, especially to a man with 
the instincts of a sportsman. The Indian Mutiny took place soon 
after Mr. Elliot settled down to actual work, but he says that so 
far as Mysore was concerned, the outbreak might as well have 
been in Norway. He gives a curiously explicit account of the 
social condition of Mys re, past and present, and sketches in an 
interesting manner the history of the State, and declares that 
English settlers are to all intents and purposes as much under 
British rule there as in any part of India. He discusses such 
questions as the effect of English capital on the progress of the 
people and the finances of the State, ose to make an estate pay, 
and a variety of points which bear on the cultivation of the soil 
and the development of its mineral wealth. The book throws 
considerable light on the influence of caste in modern India, and 
Mr. Elliot, in other directions, has a good deal that is fresh and 
suggestive to say. There are many shrewd practical hints in 
these pages, moreover, which prospective planters ought not, in 
their own interests, to neglect. 
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